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WASHINGTON’S FIVE CONTRASTING CLIMATES, 





HAT a wonderful coun- 
try is the State of 
Washington! The 
Father of Our 
Country, for whom 
it was named, but 
who never dream- 
ed of its destiny, 
could he now sur- 
vey it, would in- 
deed be amazed at 
the peculiarities, 
sharp contrasts and 
great diversities 
in climate, soil and 
productions, which 
Washington holds 
wrapped up in its 
bosom. There are 
at least seven dif- 
ferent areas of soil 
and _ productions, 
and five different 
and contrasting cli- 
mates, embraced 
within its borders. 

Beginning in the 
southeastern part 
of the State, we 
have, bounded by 
the State line and the Snake River, the fruit dis- 
trict. Mammoth apples, peaches, apricots, necta- 
rines, plums and pears, cluster in the orchards, 
and melons, strawberries and grapes are raised 
and shipped to adjacent cities. It may be asked 
why this fruit does not reach Eastern and other 
cities. The climate is warm, ranging from fifteen 
above to ninety-five above zero in midsummer. 
Just enough rain to encourage from the rich dark 
soil its latent fertility, and make life not entirely 
without reward. Here isthecity of Walla Walla, 
shady and sleepy, where a residence is not com- 
plete without a row or two of fruit trees, and 
where in spring time the air is redolent with odors 
of sweet blossoms. In all a very enjoyable place. 
Here also are Dayton, Pomeroy and Waitsburg, 
thriving towns, and Asotin on the Snake River, 
still without a railroad, but destined to become 
an important point. 

North of this district lies the far famed Palouse 
Country, extending a little west, perhaps, of 
longitude forty-one west, and north to the forty- 
eighth parallel, and dotted over its entire area 
with towns and the substantial dwellings of 
farmers (‘‘ranchers” here), all of which have 








sprung up during the last twenty-five years, and 
by far the greater portion within the last ten 
years. The products are the cereal grains, and 
some fruit in the southern parts, where orchards 
of from ten to sixty acres are not uncommon; 
but wheat is the great staple. During the season 
of 1890-1, this section produced 9,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. The two railroads intersecting the 
Palouse Country were unable to carry the grain 
as fast as it was offered, and great cords of 
stacked wheat, 300 or 400 feet long and twenty 
feet high, were piled up at different stations 
awaiting cars. The climate is somewhat more 
variable than in the Walla Walla Country, the 
thermometer ranging from zero to ninety-five 
above. The soil is generally a black or dark 
loam, witha substratum of clay. The towns of 
Spokane, Palouse, Pullman, Farmington, Tekoa, 
Colfax, Oakesdale, Cheney and Sprague dot its 
surface, and bear witness to its prosperity. To 
the west of the northern portion of the Palouse 
Country lie Lincoln and Douglas counties, the 
latter including the Big Bend Country of the 
Columbia River. This is a farming district, 
with a climate similar to that of the Palouse. 
The seasons are considerably dryer, however, 
and neither rain nor snow is as certain here. 
Grain is extensively raised. The apple is about 
the only fruit, and sometimes grows to an enor- 
mous size. Davenport, Wilbur, Coulee City and 
Waterville are the principal towns. 

The desert district includes the southern 
parts of Douglas and Adams counties, and most 
of Franklin County, comprising a fifty-mile strip 
along the eastern bank of the Columbia, from 
Island Rapids to the Snake River. It is no dis- 
grace to Washington to say that this country is 
a dreary, barren and forsaken waste. No country 
can be anything else without water. When 
water is obtained in sufficient abundance, it will 
produce a great variety of fruits and vegetables. 
The climate is generally warm, the thermometer 
ranging from fifteen to 110 above zero. The soil 
is a sandy loam, on which grows only sage-brush, 
but it has been demonstrated by practical tests 
that water, and water only, is lacking. This 
desert region is perhaps partially accounted for 
by the extreme difference in elevation of the sur- 
rounding country. While the altitude of Spokane 
is 1,907 feet above high tide, Pullman 2,262, 
Palouse 2,432, Sprague 1,945, Ellensburg 1,510, 
North Yakima 990, Pasco is only 375, and Hunts 
Junction 340 feet above sea level. Pasco, Wal- 
lula, Hunts Junction and Connell are included in 
this district. 

Beginning on the eastern boundary of the 
State, and extending from parallel forty-eight to 





forty-nine, west to the Cascade Mountains, 
thence south, bounded on the west by the Cas- 
cades and on the east by the Columbia, as far as 
parallel forty-seven, lies the mining district. 
The Okanogan Valley is north of the Columbia, 
and westward are a few gold-bearing leads, and 
the coal country. As yet this area has been but 
little developed, owing to lack of transportation 
facilities, but in time it will come forward with 
its own peculiar claims for attention, as the coal! 
district has already done. The climate is colder 
here, ranging from twenty below zero to ninety 
above. The soil is not generally fertile. The 
surface is stony, rugged and mountainous. Por- 
tions along the Colville and Okanogan rivers are 
fertile, but are as yet scarcely known. Colville, 
Conconnully, Ruby City, Chelan and Roslyn are 
included in this district. 

South of parallel forty-seven, and bounded by 
the Cascades and the Columbia River, lies a dis- 
trict partly mountainous and unproductive, 
partly rolling and fertile. It is a farming and 
grazing country, cattle, horses and sheep being 
extensively reared. The fertile portions include 
the valleys of the Yakima and Klickitat rivers. 
The climate is similar to the Palouse; perhaps a 
little cooler. Here are Ellensburgh, Yakima, 
Goldendale and other towns. 

West of the Cascades lies a fifth district of 
this wonderful State, as far removed from the 
others as though a thousand miles separated 
them, instead of the comparatively easily trav- 
ersed Cascade Mountains. What a difference in 
climate! While the rainfall in the desert district 
does not exceed five inches per year, here it 
ranges from thirty-five to sixty-five inches an- 
nual downfall. The warm Japan current laps 
its shore, and the west winds waft over it balmy 
air and rain-laden clouds, bringing warmth and 
moisture to the verdure which carpets the earth, 
and giving to this district almost every product 
of the temperate zone. Huge trees are here, 
standing in forests almost impenetrable. Vines 
and plants crowd and jostle each other in their 
upward rush to sunlight. Marshes abound and 
make travel more difficult, while where the iron 
horse has forced his way, and cities have sprung 
up at his snort, the forests have receded sullenly, 
but with their stumps still standing, mute wit- 
nesses of their destruction. Here for the most 
part the soil is rich and deep; vegetation springs 
spontaneously from the pregnant earth; hops are 
largely raised and shipped, and are being more 
extensively cultivated each year. Prunes and 
all the more common fruits and vegetables are 
produced, and as the country develops, more 
and more varied are found its capabilities, and 
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more mo i i s resources This dis 
rict wing rapidly cut up by railroads, which 
nd that afte timber has been removed, the 
rich so produces ten-fold more than before. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, Anacortes, Chehalis, 
South Bend, Aberdeen, Centralia, Snohomish, 
Sedro, P " »pand numberless other towns are 
spread over the country in endless variety, each 
with its special mission, and each growing, 
t t rowding and wrestling with its neigh- 
I or ¢ lity ors remacy 
W ho is there ho dares predict, that with its 
remarka iriet of productions, vegetabl 
‘ eral, its powe crease and its ability 
to assin t Wuasl t i not, in the near 
fut ‘ ‘ Ss name er, rank among the first 
of its nd in the wor!d? Cc. H. 
ee 
THE MOULTING SEASON. 
\ ( \ ( Lhe ? al ( iss 
so Western as to be wilt sound of the boom of 
he -’a Ne t ibsided su l 
ent illow e to hear it, began my very su 
, r ince with Mr Andarews. Mr 
Am vs sold me a pink slab of salmoa for 
ikfasta i there wa Lor hsh on his stal 
ha ( I man in town before or | should 
he notived the aldermani« gure, bristling 
a ( é brows that could 
not shade the bo s of the eye If | had 
gone dow yn ning boat the even 
nv before, in company nay and other 
male citizens of Edensport, who turn out in force 
each day to see what eastern capitalist a kind 
D de has ought to town, I should have 
set l fa \ ur ind chik eave 
he « of | rt w other investors Mr 
\ndarews co $ i that night 
ul nv ‘ rt 3 Olla “ar 1 ha of 
capita the s 10D ny it from a fisher 
man at t vhiar Of the fe and thin-legged 
laugchte \ tt ept that the lived in 
1 room i 0 e sta 
The next n ning Andarews had re-invested. 
ind bes Ash ) ne 1d a <4 t of fresh « ams, 
vith a bead or I t d morning an 
exquisitely glittering heap o tiny \merican 
sard - ore clams a more saimon After 
hat t esources of the sta nereased with all 
the reg irily Oo Lhe Ouse that lack built 
Keg S sua 1 W Ss were gradually 
rdde I irews yman of determined 
t ined My ducks lor Me and piucked my 
s! i nul ner from California 
i er fr i certain St. Paul creamery were 
on the other side of the sta from the fish, Mrs 
Andarews told me polite y that she « uuld dress 
no more spipe fo they took too long. As in 
Edenspor ve have no servants, this wasa knock 
own blow, an ift that skinned my own 
snipe and was less enthusiastic about presents of 
rau One afternoon, about two months after 
hic WHLS ( n town and noticed that the stall 
Was ¢ sed | 1 few u ites after I saw the 
A irews’ col ¢ toward 1 They were walk- 
n har n hand isband and wife linked by the 
tle gir hey moved slowly along the main 
¢ DUUSINg DOW ar then to 1oo} in at the 
shop W dows and the restaurant windows where 
pots of geranium and sheets of sticky fly-paper 
peppered with dead and dying attracted their 


interest Mr. Andarews wore a suit of well-cut 


slouch hat and carried a cane: 


pray cloth, a high 


Mrs. Andarews a cloth dress and close velvet 
bonnet, and Miss Andarews crackled in a white 
dress and petticoats, violently starched. They 
sauuntered Ww ipparent inconsclousness past the 


closed stall, far down the main street, where it 


merges into a rulo of fire-} 


wkened stumps. 


The same evening they left f I knew 


this by the Seattle Post from which I clipped 


or Seattle. 


the following paragraph. 


[t was not, as ] hoped, 
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in relation to the real estate outlook of Edensport: 
“Mr. L. D. Andarews, late of Edensport, is 
now staying with his wife and daughter at the 
new Occidental Hotel. Mr. Andarews is well 
known for his shrewd mining ventures, being 
himself an expert mineralogist. He is now pre- 
paring for an exploring expedition into the min- 
ing region of the Okanogan Country, where he 
will prospect for iron, and he hints at reasons 
for expecting to find a yet more valuable metal. 
Mr. Andarews is a man of wide experience—was 
at one time sheriff of Nye County, Nevads, where 
he owned large mining interests, a part of which 
he sold last year to Senator Hearst for fifty 
After this he met with an un 
expected reverse in the matter of the Diamond 
Dew mines, and for the last few months bas not 


thousand dollars. 


been actively engaged in the profession in which 








he feels such an ardent interest. 

‘‘Mr. Andarews has kindly promised to send 
the Post all 
undertaking that will not be actually prejudicial 
We confidently 
may be the means of discovering and the Jost of 


the information about his present 


to his interests. hope that he 
making known one more great resource to add to 
list’ of this 


favored region.” 


the endless nature’s bounties to 


LOUISE H. WALL 


Bergen Point. N J 
*@-- — 


A NEW IDEA FOR SLEEPING CARS, 


tev. Montgomery Throop Jr., a Chicagoclergy- 
man, has invented what he believes to be a great 
improvement upon the present type of sleeping 
ear. It 
manently { 


is described as follows: Instead of per- 
xed seats, or ordinary parlor car chairs 
he says he will have folding chairs capable of 
being automatically arranged into a variety of 
positions, to suit every posture that might con- 


duce to ease and comfort. There will also be 
tete-a-tete and sofa chairs, made in all sizes, to 
suit littke children and tall men and women. 


When night time arrives the reclining, tete-a- 
tete, be folded up and 
stowed away in receptacles under the flooring of 
the car the touch a little 
catch in the side of the car, and down will slide 
the panel of the window and form itself into the 
framework of a double berth. Out from beneath 
the window the porter will draw a wire mattress 
that acts on a roller and hook it on to the frame- 
He will next open a trap door at his feet 
and draw from its recess a bundle and place it on 
When he 


nice-looking bed 


and other chairs will 


Then porter will 


Work 


unrolls it the bundle 
with 


the mattress 
will be a with pillows, 
clothing, ete., all in their proper places. 
the 


windows, 


Above 
windows will be an upper row of smaller 
the daytime will be 
This 
will be made to open out and form partitions be- 
tween the upper tier of berths. Pieces of wood 
that had been hidden by this paneling will be 
drawn out, and on the principle of telescopic ex- 
tension will form themselves into another frame- 
for the berth. The mattrass and 
bedclothing will come from the recess under the 
Railway Age. 


—¢ @e———_—___—_ 


A FINE COPPER EXHIBIT. 


A huge piece of ore weighing nearly five tons 
was recently shipped from the Mountain on to 


which during 


covered by handsome-looking panel work. 


work upper 


bottom of the car. 


Baltimore. The ore was solid copper glance and 
had been mined for over a year. For nearly that 
time it had laid near the Mountain Con hoist. A 
few daysago Marcus Daly ordered it to be packed 
in sawdust and placed in an iron-bound box and 
sent to Baltimore. From there it is said it will 
be shipped to France, where it will be exhibited 
as a huge advertisement of the greatness of 
Butte’s mines. From France it will probably be 
shipped back to America, and will be givena 
promindnt place in the Montana mining exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. It is avery rich piece of ore, 





and is almost pure metal.— Butte Inter Mountain. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM CAUGHT IN A 
BLIZZARD. 


A prairie-ranch wedding—now, isn’t it grand! 

A loving sweetheart with a plump, brown hand, 
And a great strong youth with a manly face, 
The preacher, too, with his solemn grace. 

And the be 


W hose 


girls with faces of June. 
fiddler’s shrill tune 


rux and the 
feet cun scarce wait for the 
"Twas just such a scene on Big Tamarack, 


When Johnny Forsyth married sweet Ella Black; 





Mid-winter had come, as cold as the deuce, 

And wind-carven snowdrifts waved no flags of truce 
From hard, pinching frosts, and the blizzard’s career 
Across the wide prairie, bleak, barren and drear 
‘Squire’ Black’s cosy home shone warm through the 


night 
As darkness fell 
And neighbors 


\ jolly reception and goodly cheer found; 


light, 


miles “round, 


shutting out winter's gray 


invited from twenty 


Each laugh was infectious, old jokes became new 


And sweethearts seemed dearer and friendship more 


had said he'd come late 


at Old Blacl 


quite bashful 


And aimed to arrive subout eight: 


Socat nightfall in linen and broadcloth arrayed 

A brand-new suit that the town tailor made 

Warm robed, tock his seat in his cutter quite new, 

And across the smooth prairies his fast trotter flew 

His thoughts were sunshine, though pale through the 
the night 

Phe plain spread before him, a dim like of white; 

But littl: cnred Johnny for night or for weather, 

And tried as he drove on, to recollect whether 


If Ella— but. hark! what means that cold breeze 


Which mouningly sweeps o’er the plain, bare of trees? 
A glance to the 
Ah! Johnny 
You hear 


For up to Old Black's place is even five miles, 


north, and he tightens his reign; 


you're lucky if ever again 


Ella’s voice or see her bright smile, 


And swift from the north, through the steel-black sky 
The terrors of death to the traveler tly. 
“Now, Selim, make time!” and forward they dashed, 


Whilesparks from the cutter-steel dazzled and tlashed 


But searce half the d the flying steed made, 


kre 


The dread blizzard swept out the road at a breath, 


Tibi 


the storm-demon round them in wild fury played; 


And todrive o’er the plain meant to drive but to death 
battled 


Fierce plunging through snow-drifts, the horse 


brave 
With the force of the storm and the dash of its wave 
Till. chilled by the rush of the wind’s mad race, 
He moved with uncertain and weakening pace; 
While through the warm furs round Johnny close 
arawh 
The storm’s icy teeth seemed to bite to the bone. 


His senses grew dim, bright dreams tilled his brain 


With thoughts of his childhood. which seemed once 
aeauin 

ro people the air. and laughed at the sight 

Of the bees and bright flowers that danced thro’ the : 
night, 

When. lo! right before him and full in his way, 

Stood Ella all rosy and looking so gay. 

He called her to come and sit by his side, 

And play make-believe that she was his bride; 

But coyly she moved away. beckoning sweet 

And Johnny's numb fingers eer guided the feet 

Of Selim toward the fair form of the girl, 

Who moved slowly back through the storm’s dizzy 
whirl. 

And slowly he followed wherever she led, 

Through the blackness of night that over him spread; 

Whilee’er, as he followed, he found a sure path, 

In the trace of his dearly beloved one’s wraith; 

Till, bright on his gaze, streamed the light) from 


Black’s door, 


And his fight with the blast of the blizzard was o’er. 





: , y 
The ‘Squire and his guests grew heart-sick with fear, 
When down swept the blizzard in fierce, mad career, 
And death in thestorm scemed the boy's certain fate 
When Selim’s loud whinny was heard at the gate. 
And so. by the fireside in safety, he told 
His marvelous dream out there in the cold. 
Yreka, Cal. G. B. ROBERTSON. 
—— © -@ 9 —_____—_ 
TO MY MUSE. 
How didst thou find thy way, Calliope, 
Through trackless ether down to my low cot? 
Yet not so hard to guess this seems to me 
As why my presence ever thou hast sought. \ 


Persis E. DARROW. 
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Twelfth Article. 

A REPORTER ON THE CLEVELAND HERALD. 

I felt a special pride in my new position as 
market and marine reporter on the Cleveland 
Herald. The paper was founded by a great-uncle 
of mine in1818 , and in 1832 anothe rgreat uncle 
was one of the partners in the publishing firm 
when the first daily edition was issued. With 
one exception it was the oldest paper in Ohio. 
All my experience had been on country weeklies 
and to serve on a daily seemed of itself an honor, 
and this honor was rendered the more precious 
from the fact that my kinsmen of former genera- 
tions had helped in the building up of this pros- 
perous and dignified journal. A greasy and inky 
old desk was assigned me in the outer editorial 
room, where I had the company of J. H. A. 
Bone, the city editor. In the inner room labored 
Mr. Benedict, the grave, gray editor-in-chief. 
We three composed the entire staff. Mr. Bore 
was the literary and dramatic critic and the poet 
for occasions, as well as the writer of all the local 
paragraphs. The exchanges were read and the 
editorials written by Mr. Benedict. Every 
morning I arrived at the printing office at sharp 
seven and distributed a case of nonpareil type. 
Then I went to the meeting of the board of trade, 
an assembly of about a dozen grain dealers, who 
sold each day a few car loads of wheat, corn and 
oats. Afterwards I made a tour of the docks to 
pick up items from vessel captains and repaired 
to the custom-house to copy the list of arrivals 
and clearances, and after lunch I set up my mar- 
ket reports and marine news in time for the 
evening edition. In the afternoon it was my 
duty to call at the offices of all the commission 
merchants, make a second round-up of river and 
lake news, revisit the custom-house and wind up 
the day with an hour or two at the case, putting 
the latest information I had gathered in type for 
the morning paper. This was a very busy life. 
The lame young man fresh from the army at- 
tracted some notice and some kindly sympathy, 
which made the work lighter. I was now able 
to throw aside my crutch and walk with the aid 
of a stout cane. The nonpareil leaded matter 
which I set up was what the printers call ‘‘fat,”’ 
and I often earned fourteen or fifteen dollars a 
week. I added two or three dollars every week 
to my savings bank account and limped about the 
streets and wharves with a light heart, believing 
that I had conquered in dependence. 

The Herald was a seven-column, four page 
sheet. Most of its news came from the seat of 
war and although of thrilling interest it occupied 
but little space, the head-lines of telegrams 
describing battles often taking up about as much 
room in the columns as the news itself. The 
scanty telegraph reports were supplemented by 
letters from officers and men of the Northern 
Ohio regiments in the field, who wrote for no 
other compensation than copies of the paper sent 
them by mail. Cleveland at that time had a 
population of forty or fifty thousand and its well- 
shaded streets gave it the sobriquet of the 
‘Forest City.” Its ruling element in the pro- 
fessions and mercantile pursuits was of New 
England ancestry—cold-blooded Calvinists, but 
people of keen intelligence, great energy and 





superior aptitude for business. They were not 
amiable socially, but they were honest and 
patriotic and they set a high value on public 
education and were devoted to their ideals of 
respectability. A large German element lived 
on good terms with these descendants of the 
Puritans, but did not mingle much with them, 
being looked upon by their native American 
neighbors as falling short of the proper standard 
of piety and virtue, because they listened to 
music on Sundays and quenched their chronic 
Teutonic thirst with beer. Concerts and lectures 
were the only amusements patronized by the 
best classes of people, the old Puritanic distrust 
of all forms of stage representations still sur- 
viving. One little theater, which sought to com- 
promise with the religious sentiment by calling 
itself an ‘tacademy of music,” was kept alive by 
a hard struggle, the proprietor, John Ellsler, and 
his wife taking roles in almost every perform- 
ance. The leading actor, a bright, handsome 
young fellow named McCollom, received only 
twelve dollars a week, and other members of the 
stock company were glad to get eight or ten dol- 
lars. Much of the luxury of our modern life was 
unknown. I do not remember to have seen 
diamons worn, and sealskin sacks had not been 
invented. A woman in moderate circumstances 
possessed one good gown for parties and church, 
which was always of black silk and was expected 
to last ten years. Calico was the every-day wear. 
The war was in everybody’s thoughts and gave 
a serious tone to life. Great fairs were held in 
aid of the Sanitary Commission and the Christian 
Commission, two national organizations that had 
oranches in every town and village. They pro- 
vided nurses for the hospitals, lint and bandages 
and delicacies for the sick and wounded soldiers 
and kept agents in the camps to distribute books 
and tracts and little articles of clothing such as 
mittens and socks. Many asoldier boy made his 
first acquaintance with the girl who afterwards 
became his wife through correspondence that 
grew out of the finding of a name and address 
written in a feminine hand in a pair of woolen 
socks he received in some distribution of home 
comforts in his bleak winter camp in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee or in the malarial lowlands 
along the Mississippi. It was thought proper 
and praiseworthy fora girl to correspond with 
young men in the field whom she perhaps had 
never seen, to cheer them up and fan the flame 
of their patriotism, and no doubt the leading 
motives in the hearts of thousands of gallant 
young fellows who fought in that terrible civil 
war was not so much an intelligent appreciation 
of the important national issues involved in the 
struggle as a desire to appear noble and heroic 
in the eyes of the girls at home. 

My best friends among the commission mer- 
chants on the river were two young men named 
William and John Rockefeller, who dealt in 
grain in a small way, and who have since become 
the famous millionaires of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. I remember them as tall, slender, active 
young fellows, very acute in business matters 
and of a kindly disposition. They suggested 
that I could add to my earnings by bringing down 
every morning to the board of trade proof-slips 
of the latest war news and reading them to the 
assembled merchants, and they raised a small 
subscription fund, which yielded me three dol- 
lars a week, for this service. This addition to 
my prosperity proved a misfortune in the end, for 
it excited the envy of my associates in the office 
and one of the printers went to work to under- 
mine me and secure my place for himself. This 
man was the most intelligent among the com- 
positors and I regarded him as my best friend, 
never suspecting that he was scheming to sup- 
plant me by representing to the publisher that I 
was earning too much money and offering to do 
for four dollars a week the reporting work for 





which I was paid six. My ideas of human life 
at that time were imbibed largely from novel 
reading, and the novel of that day grouped all 
its characters into two classes, the good and the 
bad. The analytical modern romance, with its 
keen dissection of the mixed motives that rule 
human conduct, had not come into existence. A|l 
women seemed to me angelic and all the men [ 
knew were good fellows from whom mean actions 
were not to be apprehended. I came very little 
into association with young men of my own age, 
preferring to spend my leisure time at home 
reading. Among the reporters I occasionally 
met a hatchet-faced young fellow named Browne, 
who was employed on the Plaindewler and who 
had just begun to achieve fame by the publica- 
tion in that paper of a series of quaint letters 
purporting to come from an illiterate, humorous 
Yankee showman named Artemus Ward. Browne 
began to write these letters with no other idea 
than to fill up space in the local columns of his 
paper when news was scarce. He was then 
working as local editor for ten dollars a week. 
No one was more surprised than himself at the 
sudden and enormous popularity of his Artemus 
Ward letters. His reputation soon extended to 
all the English speaking countries of the globe 
and he left journalism to become a lecturer, to 
earn a great deal of money by his books and his 
talks and to die young of consumption in a 
foreign land. 

In the summer the local editor, Mr. Bone, ob- 
tained a furlough of a fortnight and I did his 
work in addition to my own—rather bunglingly, 
no doubt, for I was not an easy writer. Bone 
went to Lake Superior and when he returned 
his descriptions of the delights of the voyage so 
worked upon my imagination and my natural 
love of travel that I determined to make the 
same excursion, and a little later I succeeded in 
getting a pass ona steamboat in return for the 
many notices I had given the captain and his 
craft in my marine column; and arranging with 
my supposed friend, the printer, to do my work, | 
sailed out of the narrow harbor of Cleveland one 
August evening, a very happy young fellow, 
bound on a long cruise to remote and romantic 
regions, where I would see Indians for the first 
time and breathe the air of the far-off North- 
western wilderness. All the incidents of that 
voyage on the side-wheel steamer Traveler are 
still fresh in my recollection. We touched at 
Detroit, caught a gale of wind off Saginaw Bay, 
locked through the Saulte Canal, going ashore 
to buy maple sugar and blueberries in birchbark 
baskets of Chippewa squaws, ate white-fish just 
caught by Indians on the rapids, skirted the 
Pictured Rocks, ran into the beautiful bay of 
Marquette, where the new iron mines had 
created a rude town, wound through the tortuous 
little river leading up to the Houghton copper 
mines, then just opened, rounded the Kewenaw 
Peninsula and made our remotest port at 
Superior, a lonesome village on the verge of a 
vast wilderness, where a few hundred people 
were living in the hope that some day a railroad 
would reach them from St. Paul. Once or twice 
a month during the season of navigation a boat 
ran into the bay, but during the long Northern 
winter the inhabitants were completely isolated, 
for there was no road to the settlements on the 
Upper Mississippi. Where the busy commercial 
city of Duluth now stands not a tree had then 
been felled in the primeval forest. There was a 
merry party of passengers on the boat making 
the round trip for pleasure and every evening 
they danced in the cabin to the music of a single 
violin. Owing to my lameness I could not join 
in this diversion, and I was obliged to play the 
wall-flower, while the pretty girl from Cincinnati, 
on whom I hoped to makea favorable impression, 
was whirled about in the cotillion and the polka 
by every other fellow on board, old and young. 
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But I had my innings on moonlight evenings on 
the afterdeck, when I quoted poetry to the girl. 
She pretended to like it, but I was troubled bya 
suspicion that she had never before heard a line 
of Tennyson’s Maud or of Longfellow’s Evan- 
reline. On the return voyage two French priests 
came aboard at Ontonagon, wearing long black 
cloaks fastened with big silver clasps which they 
said were made of silver found on Isle Royale, 
and at the Saulte a man sang French Canadian 
boat songs and love songs, accompanying him- 
self on the piano. What tricks memory plays us! 
‘Tne words and music of one of those songs, be- 


nning “‘A la claire fontaine,” remain in my 


recollection to this day, while a thousand mem- 
orable and beautiful things in later experience 
have departed to the shadows of forgetfulness. 

\ heavy blow had been preparing for me dur- 
ing my absence. When | reported at the Herald 
ottice, on my return, I was summarily discharged. 
My friend, the printer, who had been doing my 
reporting, had obtained the place by offering to 
work for two dollars a week less than my little 
salary. I was indignant at what seemed to me 
an act of gross injustice. It was my first serious 
reverse in life and the experience did me good. 
| thought a great deal about the relations of em- 
ployer and employed and I could not make it out 
that my particular capitalist, the publisher, had 
any moral right to set me adrift in that fashion. 
[ was keeping house with my sister ard my 
brother had come home with a wound received 
at the battle of Chancellorsville. It seemed to 
me that the publisher was bound to consider my 
situation and give me a little time to find employ- 
ment elsewhere before stopping my income. In 
after years when I became an employer myself I 
remembered my bitter experience and I never 
discharged a man without giving him a good 
reason for doing so and allowing him an oppor- 
tunity to look about for another place It has 
always seemed to me that a working man, 
whether he labors with hands or brain, has a 
claim on the establishment which he faithfully 
serves that is not limited by the money he re- 
ceived for his week’s pay. He should not be 
discharged on a whim of his employer or for the 
sake of a petty sav ing to be effected by replacing 
him with a cheaper man. 

| tried in vain to find employment on the other 
Cleveland papers, and I wrote to the publishers 
of a number of country papers in Northern Ohio. 
We broke up our little household, my sister find- 
ing a situation in a printing office in Ravenna 
and my brother returning to his regiment with 
his arm stillinasling. Soon a letter came from 
lames Dumars, who published the Register at 
Youngstown, offering me eight dollars a week 
and board to set type, make up forms and write 
the local news on that paper. I accepted and 
went at once to Youngstown, then a village of 
twenty-five hundred people, where great iron 
furnaces showered soot and cinders on the houses 


foliage, and where rude coal miners resorted 


and 
to buy goods and drink beer—an unlovely place, 
save for the pretty Mahoning River that wound 
through it and the green country to be seen all 
i. It hassince grown to be a city of thirty 
thousand souls. Dumars was an intelligent, 


aroun 


amiable man, who had built up a good business, 
but who cherished the ambition to sell out and 
get into a wider field where he could conduct a 
daily paper. Everybody called him ‘Colonel,’ 
although he had never served in the army or 
even held a commission in the militia. The title 
attached itself to the editor of the paper just as 
in the Far West the same military cognomen is 
applied to every man who keeps a hotel. His 
paper was the first among the country weeklies 
in the State to drop the credit system and require 
payment in advance from all subscribers. He 
had a circulation for the Register of about a 
thousand copies, which were worked off on a 





hand press, a labor of almost two days for a man 
and a boy. For small job work there was a little 
power press worked with atreadle. The print- 
ing office was a dingy back room, and opening 
off it was a den where the editor worked, which 
was called the sanctum. The editor had a large 
family of boys and lived very plainly in a one- 
story cottage. I rented a sleeping room overa 
store, set up my books in a pine case that cost me 
a dollar and a half, and spent my evenings alone, 
reading. I was dissatisfied and melancholy at 
the new turn in my affairs. I made noagreeable 
acquaintances and I did not like the town. 
Almost the only thing I did like about my 
situation was the sight of my name as local 
editor at the head of the three columns of min- 
ion which I filled every week with the news 
of the village and the county. This gratified a 
young man’s vanity and seemed a step ahead. A 
few months later I weicomed an invitation from 
my old friend, John R. French, to go to Wash- 
ington, where he had secured for me a clerkship 
in the office of a patent solicitor and war-claims 
attorney at sixty dollars a month. My duties, 
he wrote me, would be to draw up specifications 
for patents and make out claims for pensions and 
back pay for soldiers. I knew nothing whatever 
of either of these two incongruous occupations, 
but with a true young American’s readiness to 
do anything that comes to hand I did not hesitate 
to accept the place and departed for Washington, 
in January, 1864, going first by canal boat to 
Mahoningtown, Pennsylvania, thence by rail to 
Pittsburgh and soon east. At Pittsburg I saw 
what was then thought to be a wonder of com- 
fort and elegance—a “‘silver palace sleeping car.” 
These cars ran on the Pennsylvania railroad and 
preceded the first Pullmans by several years. 
The backs of the seats were low and there were 
no panels put up at night to separate the berths, 
a very unsatisfactory degree of privacy being 
afforded by curtains. 

How little are we the masters of our own fate! 
About a year later I returned to the town I did 
not like, to become the owner and editor of the 
Register, and twelve years afterwards I was back 
in Cleveland as managing editor of the very 
paper from which I was discharged in 1863 and a 
member of the publishing company that suc- 
ceeded in its ownership the man who turned me 
out on the world for the sake of saving two dol- 
lars a week on my salary. E. V. 8. 

“ee 

WHAT WE May EXPeEct.—The horse must 
‘‘go”’—that is, disappear as the ordinary motive 
power for pleasure driving. At least so it begins 
to look. Already steam and electricity have 
driven him from street railway service and ere 
long in place of keeping a horse everybody will 
be able to have his own pleasure vehicle, pro- 
pelled by electricity or compressed air, in which 
he can bowl along our city streets and country 
roads at a 2:40 gait, without whip orspur. The 
mechanical horse will have many advantages 
over the quadruped; he will not eat his head off 
when idle; he will not get scared and run away; 
he will not require a groom with or without bibu- 
lous propensities; he will not kick or bite and 
will seldom, if ever, ‘‘buck,”’ hewill stand without 
tying, will not fight flies, will never get his tail 
over the lines, will be free from glanders, spav- 
ins, ringbone, bots, distemper and other ills to 
which horseflesh is sadly prone; will not shed 
hairs—nor smoke or cinders either—and can be 
driven with one hand, leaving the other free for 
better use. Already electrically propelled bug- 
gies, road carts and carriages are in successful 
operation in various places and it cannot be very 
long before they are as common as bicycles on 
streets and highways. The railways may suffer 
somewhat from their competition, but neverthe- 
less let them come, and let the faithful horse go 
to grass.— Railway Age. 











WALT WHITMAN AS HE LOOKED IN ISO) WHEN HIS 
“LEAVES OF GRASS” POEMS WERE PUBLISHED, 


WALT WHITMAN ON DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


BURIAL. 
To think of it! 
To think of time—of all that retrospection! 
To think of to-day, and the ages continued hence for- 
ward! 
Have you guessed you yourself woyld not continue? 


Have you dreaded those earth-beet les? 
Have vou feared the future would be nothing to vou? 


Is to-day nothing? Isthe beginningless past nothing’ 

If the future is nothing, they are just as surely noth- 
ing. 

To think that the sun rose in the east! That men and 
women are tlexible, real,alive! that everything was 
alive! 

Tothink that youand T did not see. feel, think, nor 
bear our part! 

ro think that we are now here, and bear our part! 


Not a day passes— nota minute or second, without an 
acecouchment! 

Not a day passes—nota minute or second, without a 
corpse! 

The dull nights go over, and the dull days also, 


The soreness of lying so much in bed goes over, 


The physician, after long putting off, gives the silent 
and terrible look for an answer, 

The children come hurried and weeping, and the 
brothers and sisters are sent for, 

Medicines stand unused on the shelf—(the camphor 
smell has long peruaded the rooms), 


The faithful hand of the living does not desert the 
hand of the dying 


The twitching lips press tightly on the forehead of the 
dying, 

The breath ceases. and the pulse of the heart ceases, 

Che corpse stretches on the bed, and jthe living look 
upon it, 


It is palpable, as the living are palpable. 


The living look upon the corpse with their eye-sight. 
But without eye-sight lingers a different living, and 
looks curiously on the corpse. 


To think that the rivers will flow, and the snow fall. 
and fruits ripen, and act upon others as upon us 
now—yet not act upon us! 

To think of all these wonders of city and country, and 
others taking great interest in them—and we tak- 


ing no interest in them! 


To think how eager we are in building our houses! 
To think others shall be just as eager, and we quite 


indifferent! 


WHAT WILL BE, WILL BE WELL. 


What will be. will be well—for what is, is well, 
To take interest is well, and not to take interest shall 


be well. 


The sky continues beautiful, 

The pleasure of men with women shall never be sated, 
nor the pleasure of women with men, nor the pleas- 
ure from poems, 

The domestic joys, the daily house-work or business, 
the building of houses these are not phantasms 
they have weight, form, location; 

Farms. profits, crops, markets, wages, government, are 
none of them phantasms, 
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The difference between sin and goodness is no delu- 
sion, 
The earth is not an echo—man and his life. and all the 


things of his life, are well-considered., 


You are not thrown to the winds vou gather certainly 
and safely around yourself 


Yourself! Yourself! Yourself, forever and ever! 


It isnot to diffuse you that you were born of your 
mother and father it is to identify vou, 

It is not that you should be undecided, but that vou 
should be decided: 

Something long preparing and formless is arrived and 
formed in you. 


You are henceforth secure, Whatever Comes or goes 


I SHALL GO WITH THE REST. 


I shall go with the rest—we have satisfaction, 

J] have dreamed that we are not to be changed so much, 
aor the law of us changed, 

TL have dreamed that heroes and good-doers shall be 
under the present and past law. 

And that murderers. drunkards, liars, shall be under 
the present and past law, 

For] have dreamed that the law they are under now 


is enough 


And T have dreamed that the satisfaction is not so 
much changed, and that there is no life without 
sutisfaction: 

What is the earth? what are body and Soul, without 


sutisfaction. 


I shall go with the rest, 

We cannot be stopped ata given point— that is no sat- 
Isfaction, 

To show usa good thing, ora few good things. fora 
space of time—that is no satisfaction, 

We must have the industructible breed of the best, 


regardless of time. 


If otherwise, all these things came but to ashes of 
dung. 

If maggots and rats ended us, then alarm! for we are 
betrayed! 


Phen indeed suspicion of death 





Do you suspect death? If T were to suspect death, I 
would die now, 
Do you think Teould walk pleasantly and well-suited 


toward annihilation? 


Pleasantly and well-suited | walk. 

Whither L walk Leannot define. but T know it is good. 
The whole universe indicates that it is good, 

The past and the present indicate that it is good 


THERE I5 NOTHING BUT IMMORTALITY. 


My Soul! if L realize you, I have satisfaction, 

Animals and vegetables! if Lrealize you. T have satis- 
faction, 

Laws of theearth and air! if T realize you T have satis- 


faction. 


I cannot define my satisfaction, vet it is se, 
IT cannot define my life. yet it is so. 


0 it comes to me now! 

I swear I] think now that everything without exception 
has aneternal Soul! 

The trees have, rooted in the ground! the weeds of the 


sea have! the animals! 


ITswear T think there is nothing but immortality! 

That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous 
float is for it, and the cohering is for it! 

And all preparation is for it! and identity is for it! 
and life and death are all together for it! 


SO LONG! 
Dear friend, whoever you are, here, take this kiss. 
I give it especially to you—Do not forget me, 

I feel like one who has done his work—I progress on, 
The unknown sphere, more real than I dreamed, more 
direct, darts awakening rays about me—NSo long! 
Remember my words—I love you—I depart from ma- 

terials, 
Iam as one disembodied, triumphant, dead. 





ee 

THE 1892 edition of “‘A Ramble Through 
Wonderland,” the Northern Pacific Railroad’s 
tourist pamphlet, is made up of fresh matter and 
new pictures. Mr. Fee, the General Passenger 
Agent, who is responsible for this and many 
other handsome publications, never allows any 
of his literature to grow stale. He is constantly 
surprising the traveling public with new pictures 
and new readable descriptive matter calculated 
to stir the fancy of even the most jaded globe- 
trotter. The text of this latest pamphlet is by 
Albert B. Guptill, of Fargo, and the engravings 





are half-tones from photos by Haynes. 





Herbert Bashford, of Tacoma. 

There seems to be an air of romance hanging 
around the lives of most devotees of the muse, 
and Herbert Bashford is no exception to the rule. 
Born in Sioux City, Iowa, March 4th, 1871, he 
passed his early boyhood days herding cattle on 
the wild prairies. When but eight years old he 
removed with his parents to the Pacific Coast, 
where he found a region more inspiring to his 
poetic nature. At eleven he began writing verse 
and short stories. Four years later the New 
York Critic was ‘‘pleased” to publish his ‘‘grace- 
ful lines” entitled ‘‘November.” About this time 
he began to contribute to THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE under the nom de plume of Franklin 
Herbie. The editor, appreciating the genius of 
one so young, advised him to use his true name, 
which advice he followed. The merit of his 
work soon gained him admission into many 
prominent periodicals. His friend Joaquin Miller 
has spoken highly of his works. ‘He is,” writes 
Will Visscher, ‘tundoubtedly the youngest poet, 





HERBERT BASHFORD. OF TACOMA 


recognized as such by the highest authority in 
the world.’’ The late John Boyle O'Reilly ad- 
mired his verses, and engaged him as a contribu- 


tor to The Pilot. His poems possess vigor and | 


originality. His latest and most sustained effort 
is an unpublished poem entitled ‘‘Rosaline,”’ of 
which a well-known writer says, ‘‘No bolder, 
weirder verse has been written in this country.” 

Mr. Bashford was wedded on December 20th, 
1891, to Miss Kinnie Cole, a young lady of de- 
cided dramatic and artistic ability. The cere- 
mony was performed by the poet and humorist, 
Rev. Lee Fairchild, editor of the Pacific Magazine. 

In company with Frederic Atwood, a rising 
young American artist, Mr. and Mrs. Bashford 
will spend the coming summer in the Olympic 
Mountains, from which region the poet will write 
a series of descriptive articles for THE NORTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE and other publications. 

We give below a few examples of Mr. Bashford’s 
poetical work. 

IN AUGUST. 
Through green-winged boughs which bend before the 
breeze 

I see a distant farm house glimmer white, 

As though a snowy cloud grown tired from flight 
Was resting there among those shady trees. 
Near by me hum the sun-drenched honey bees; 








And, where the new worn fe e draw 
height 

A long and iveed tine of da 

The clovered bh lift | in 
But. ah Now strikes the fiery 1 ntide heut 
On thirsting tield. while era the la 

A sudden silence fa With Iga 
\cross the winding strip of ripe Vineut 

Phat seems a broad and elar rs hevnn Uoekanne 

lo streams bevond and pleasant w land way 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


On autumn diay lland wa 

I lie beneath the trees 

And wateh the une vy s} 1 
Float through the upper 
The leaves of bi ‘ me ftlou o \ 
The boughs are blown apart 

Above mv head are bolts of red 

From stummet broken heart 
Around about the streamlets shout 
A chipmunk whisks | tail 
And up the pines make triped 


Orduarts alor trail 
While oft and clear | sometim vest 

A wild bee’s dreamy hur 
Phe rippling notes from trem thront 


And vellow-hbammer’s drut 


The maple old crowned with g 
A toreh burns just behind 
Like finger tips upon my lip 
The touch of balmy wind 
Phat wanders free o'er gem-set seu 
And sweetest perfumes bring 
leatch below a flash of snow 


A sea-gull’s gleaming wing 


From out the deep the salmon leap 
Allelad in silver mail 


And faraway across the bas 


I see a coming sail 

And. oh! how bright the wings of vite 
Which waft my love to me 

Ah. dearest one, through mile fsut 
I throw a kiss to thee! 


*““SENCE MY MARY WENT AWAY 
Ah. sir. vou should jest have seen her een her | 
and silky bliavit 
Shinin’ like a shock o 
iit 
While her cheeks seemed  bloomin One i hen 
fingers dont ve know 
They wuz white as maple brane he Wrepppes 


Winters snow 


Eves so bigvan’ blue. am honest. albus ga 
An’ a heart thet never faltered Whether ora 
Whether shine 
Cheerful words ter ever body, smilin’ abl the 
day 
Do ve wonder thet Pini lonely senee my Mars 
iwi 
IT remember how we ust toon ther rnnv after 
Stroll together through the woodland liste note the 


pleasant tune 

Played by jolly little breezes foolin’ ‘niet the 
tops high 

An’ she thought that river yonder wuz a strip fuller 
sky 

Course it’s only my odd fancy. anviliow it strikes me 

Thet things now haint half as cheery as they wuz 
year ago 

The trees are green, it’s mighty sartis but te 
they're allus gray. 

While the birds seem kinder silent sence my Mary 


went away 


Why the pathway down the valley where we wandered 


hand in hand 


Is to-day asort oo gloomy one Lean't quite understand 

Then the crick thet giggled softly, shook itself an’ rut 
along, 

Now goes slippin’ pust them w llet with an awful 
solemn song 

Them old hills, too.-eh? you're going Sorry to hey 
kept ve here, 

Good bye—strange the air looks misty  omebby why 
twas jest a tear: 

h. but don’t smile at 


Like as not ye think me foo 
what T say, 
Fer I feel, oh! God, so lonesome. sence my Mary wernt 


uway. 


——— 

THE Literary Nortiuvest is the title of a twenty- 
four page monthly journal, issued by the Hall 
Library Company, Endicott Arcade, St. Paul, 
and devoted, as its name indicates, to literature. 
Two numbers have been issued, made up of 
pright short articles by St. Paul writers. Sub- 
scription price one dollar a year. 
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“THE KID.” 


HAD ridden all day, 
through the rough 
est kind of coun 
try, over stony 
**bridle-trails,’’ and 
up and down pre- 
cipitous gorges and 
canons, until my 
nimble-footed buck 
skin saddle pony 
was aimost worn 
out. It was becom- 





ing so dark that 
travel over the 
long unused trail 
was attended with no slight danger, and I had 
almost decided to stake out my pony and camp 
for the night, when, far in the distance, I dis- 


} 


f light from the window 


} Hlige “7 
cerned a feeble tlickering 


of some ranchman’s cabin. I rode rapidly as I 


dared in the direction of the light, and soon drew 
rein in front of atypical ranch. A chorus of 
yelps and howls from a pack of curs announced 
my arrival, and the door was opened by the 
master of the house, who stepped to my side, after 
| had dismounted, and began to unsaddle my 
pony 

“Ye must be plumb fagged, stranger,’’ he 
began, probably by way of apology for thus 
taking matters into his own hands, ‘‘an’ ye can’t 
go no further to-night, nohow; so jest go inter 
the shack, an’ th’ ol’ woman an’ the girls’ll take 
keer 0’ ye 

I was somewhat undecided as to how I should 
introduce myself to ‘‘the ol’ woman an’ th’ girls,” 
for my host had gone to the stable with the horse 
and I could look for no help from that quarter; 
but I knocked at the door, and soon made myself 
and my wishes known. 

“Why, 
what in my appearance led her to call 


you pore thing,” (I cannot imagine 
mea ‘thing,’ but her voice was kind, and 
| forgave her,) ‘‘you must be all tired 
out Bring that chair, Samanthy, and 
tell th 
I sat, willingly, and was presented, 


rentleman to sit down.” 


with due ceremony, to ‘“‘th’ girls,” Sa- 
manthy and Ellen; and having been 
asked whether or not I had had supper, 
and having replied in the negative, 
preparations were made instantly for 
that meal. My host came in while 
[ was discussing the deliciously 
wned slices of venison, the crisply 
fried potatoes, the light flaken bis- 
cuits and the coffee—with such 
cream! and soon all were 
engaged in conversation. 
\ garrulous old plainsman 


j 


yrizzieda 


was my host, with long, 

hair, which he 
combed incessantly with 
his fingers; which combing, 


evidently, was all it re 


ceived He had a wit and 
style distinctly original, and 
his conversation was replete 
with a rough wisdom. 

‘Ye ben in th’ kentry 
long?” he queried, in be- 
ginning 

‘*No, only six months,” | 
answered **Have you?” 

**Me? Oh, I ben here since 
79 Good deal o’ diff rence 
‘tween now and then.” 

‘**Yes, | suppose there is,” 
I assented, determined to 
agree to any assertion he 


should make. 











‘*Wal, I sh’d reckon. This yere kentry round 
here is pretty respectable now ter what it wuz 
them days. I tell ye, stranger, when this N. P. 
wuz a buildin’ the’r main line through here, ther’ 
wuz a lot of tough scoundrels a layin’ round. 
Horse thieves, cattle thieves, gamblers an’ all 
sich. But you bet Ol’ Bill Jordan, he rounded 
‘em up in good shape.” 

‘Tell me about that, will you?” I asked, be- 
coming interested. 

‘“Samanthy, you seen my pipe an’ tobacker 
layin’ aroun’?”’ he questioned, preparatory to the 
relation of his story. 

**Here they be, pop,’ answered that individual, 
as she handed them to him. 

“Ye see, stranger,’ ke began, after the pipe 
had been filled and lighted, ‘‘ez I said afore, 
they wuz a purty tough gang aroun’ here when 
th’ railroad cum through. Nobuddy wuz safe 
from bein’ robbed, fer them fellers ‘d just ez soon 
hold ye up ez not. An’ they’d shoot, too, ef it 
cum ter a show-down. But they wuz four o' em 
orgynized inter what they called the ‘gang.’ 
Mouthy Pete, Lippy Slim, Crazy Ed an’ Long 
Jim wuz their nick-names, and they wuz good 
ones, too, Well, they run things with a high 
hand ‘fer awhile, shootin’, robbin’ an’ 
gettin’ drunk, till one day ez they 
wuz all a standin’ in th’ saloon, mak- 
in’ th’ bar-keeper dance a jig, while 
they'd shoot at his toes, a 
stranger stepped 





inter th’ door, an’ asked where wuz th’ hotel. 
Mouthy Pete, he had two er three drinks inter 
him, an’ he turned aroun’ an’ told th’ stranger 
ter come up an’ dance with the bar-keeper. 
Course, th’ stranger didn’t know what kind o’ a 
crowd it wuz, an’ he told ‘em sorter laughin’ 
like, that he couldn’t dance. Then Pete got 
mad, an’ plugged him, an’ th’ feller died. 

‘*Well, th’ gang laid low fer a while, but no- 
buddy dared ter arrest ’em, so they commenced 
ter run things agin. Bout a month arter this 
shootin’, they wuz a kid cum ter town. He wuz 
a little bit of a snoozer, only ‘bout ten years old, 
an’ he said he wuz lookin’ fer his father. The 
fellers asked him his name, an’ found out that 
his father was the man that Mouthy Pete hed 
killed jest a leetle while afore. Ol’ Bill Jordan 
happened ter be in town then, an’ he took th’ 
with him, an’ sorter adopted him, like. 

‘*Bill wuz a hunter an’ th’ kid used ter go long 
with him on his trips. Well, Bill got so thet he 
jest tho’t that kid wuz ‘the ace." When Bill got 
mad at anybuddy th’ kid would jest lay his hand 
on Bill’s shoulder, an’ say, ‘Come on, Bill;’ an’ 
Bill, he’d jest quiet right down an’ walk off with 
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th’ youngster. An’ef any one teched that kid, 
he wanted ter look out fer Bill, an’ don’t you 
forget it. 

‘Bill made quite a stake out o’ his hides an’ 
meat thet he sold, an’ he allus kep’ it at his 
shack. ‘Bout th’ time this kid came, Bill hed 
‘bout two thousan’ dollars in clear, cold cash. 
Bill hed a girl back East, an’ he wuz savin’ up 
ter git married. Then he wuz goin’ ter take th’ 
kid an’ live down in Minnesoty. One day Bill 
he got a tellygraft from his girl thet she wuz 
orful sick, and Bill had ter go down there. So 
he left th’ kid at th’ shack, alone, ter take keer 
o’ th’ horses an’ other things till he got back. 

“The kid stayed down ter th’ shack till one 
time he run out o’ sugar an’ coffee an’ he had ter 
come ter town. When he got three miles out, 
he spied four fellers a comin’ on horseback, an’ 
he knew it wuz th’ gang. He didn’t want ter 
meet ‘em, so he jest took his horse inter th’ 
thick brush alongside th’ road, an’ waited fer 
‘em ter come. When they rode past he heered 
‘em say somethin’ about ‘it wuz a good time, now 
that Bill wuz away,’ an’ somethin’ bout ther 
‘bein’ two er three thousand dollars in th’ pile,’ 
an’soon. Then he knew they wuz after Bill’s 
money. 

‘‘He wuz clean razzle-dazzled fer a minnit, an’ 
took a round-about trail fer th’ shack. He got 
there afore th’ gang, an’ shet up the door an’ 
winders, an’ left jest a leetle hole ter shoot 
through. Then he took down Bill’s ‘50-95’ 
and filled her up with cartridges an’ waited. 

‘““-Twuzn't long afore he heered ‘em comin’. 
When they got about fifty yards from th’ shack, 
he yelled ter ‘em ter stop, an’ asked ’em what 
they wanted. They knew he wuz onto ’em, but 
they wuz purty cute an’ told him they wanted 
somethin’ ter eat. He told em ter go ter town 
ef they did; but they kepta comin’, an’ he blazed 
it inter em. Th’ first shot knocked Pete’s horse 
inter kingdom come, an’ th’ gang knew he had 
‘em foul. So they took th’ back trail, shootin’ as 
they went. But th’ kid wuz gritty, an’ he kep’ a 
blazin away till they wuz out o’ sight, an’ then 
he fell onter th’ floor, fer one o’ the’r bullets hed 
gone through his side. 

‘*When th’ gang got back ter town, an’ one 0’ 
em a foot, th’ fellers tho’t somethin’ wuz wrong, 
an’ they started down th’ road. When they got 
in sight o’ Bill’s shack, they saw th’ dead horse, 
an’ they knew they'd struck the place. They 
busted the door open, an’ there laid the little 
feller, with blood all over him, an’ thet big 
‘50-95’ in his hands. ‘I stood ‘em off,’ he sorter 
whispered, ‘but I guess they laid me up fora 
week or two.’ Ye see, he didn’t know how bad 
he wuz hurt. 

‘Th’ fellers rigged up a sort of a litter, an’ put 
him on it, an’ carried him ter town, an’ sent fer 
a doctor. When he cun, an’ told em th’ kid 
couldn’t live a week, I tell ye it wuz heart- 
breakin’. Them big, strappin’ fellers would blow 
their noses, and talk sort of quaverin’ like, and 
then they’d go off somewheres, out 0’ sight, an’ 
cry like babies. 

‘Bill cum home that night, happy ez a kid, 
cuz his girl wuz better. Them fellers jest 
couldn’t tell him ‘bout th’ kid bein’ so bad. One 
big feller, called Jones, said ‘Bill, th’ kid’s—— 
an’ then he broke down an’ couldn’t git no 
further. 

‘Bill tho’t somethin’ wuz wrong, an he said, 
‘What’s th’ matter with th’ kid, boys—is he 
hurt?’ an’ Jones, he pointed ter th’ side door an’ 
said, ‘He’s in there, Bill,’ an’ then all th’ fellers 
went out. 

‘Bill didn’t rave or swear, ez we all tho’t he’d 
do. He jest went aroun’ sort o’ still like, an’ 
ev’ry once in a while he’d shet his fists up tight, 
an’ then he’d sorter sob. He was actin so queer 
that nobuddy dared speak t’ him. 

‘‘Next day th’ little feller died. He went off 








peaceful like, an’ took all th’ fellers’ hands, an’ 
said ‘good bye boys,’ an’ then we left him alone 
with Bill. I guess nobuddy’ll ever know what 
wuz siid atween em, but after while Bill come 
out, an said, ‘He’s gone boys,’ an then he couldn't 
keep up no longer, an’ he cried an’ screamed 
like he wuz crazy. 

‘‘While this wuz goin’ on th’ gang hed left 
town a horseback. Arter we buried th’ little 
feller, Bill went ter th’ ranch, an’ got his saddle- 
horse, pack-horse an’ his ‘50-95,’ an’ took their 
trail. He follered it like a hound, an’ “bout 
three days arter, th’ fellers saw him a ridin’ 
back, with somethin’ a floppin’ on his pack-horse. 
‘Guess Bill’s got some game,’ said one 0° th’ 
fellers, ez they watched him ridin’ home. ‘Yas, 
an’ its two-legged game,’ said another, ez he got 
nearer. An’ sure enough it wuz. Bill, he rode 
up ter th’ saloon, an’ there, tied onter his pack- 
saddle, wuz Mouthy Pete, Crazy Ed, an’ Long 
Jim, dead as door nails. Bill untied ‘em an’ let 
‘em drop off, an’ then he give em akick, an said, 
‘I guess they won’t shoot any more children,’ an’ 
then he went ter his shack an’ stayed there.” 

‘‘Didn’t he have a trial, and wasn’t he 
punished?” I questioned, when my host had 
finished. 

“Trial? yes. Punished? What fer?” he asked, 
disgusted with such a suggestion. ‘‘Course he 
had a trial, an’ when the jury brought in a ver- 
dict it wuz ‘not guilty,’ an’ then th’ foreman said 
all th’ jury had to find fault with Bill, wuz thet 
he didn’t kill Lippy Slim, too, an’ finish up th’ 
gang. 

‘*Bill’s married now, an’ settled down, but ef 
Lippy Slim comes in his way he'll kill him, 
shore’s shootin’. Now, stranger, I guess ye’re 
tired, an’ want ter git ter bed, so I'll quit gassin’.” 

I protested against such a statement, and con- 
fessed my deep interest in his story; and next 
morning when I rode away it was with feelings 
of regret that I was unable to prolong my stay. 


JAMES W. FOLEY, JR. 
Medora. N. D. 
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JOHNSON, THE NEW TOWN IN EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON. 


Of all the new towns in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the new Northwest, Johnson is one of 
the most promising. The peculiar conditions 
which called the town into existence insure its 
future prosperity. Situated in the heart of the 
famous Palouse Country, the finest wheat grow- 
ing region in the Northwest, where crops never 
have failed; where fruits and vegetables give 
enormous yields, and are of excellent flavor; 
where the climate is mild, cost of living moderate, 
and rewards of labor sure, and with alarge scope 
of fertile territory tributary, her citizens have 
good reason to be encouraged. 

It was near this place that Mr. E. J. Northcutt 
gained a national reputation by harvesting the 
largest yield of wheat from a single acre that 
has ever been reported in the United States. 

This region seems to be favored with peculiar 
conditions of soil and climate, and from the best 
evidence to be obtained from all old settlers and 
also from official statistics, there is no part of 
the world where the yields of grain are so cer- 
tain and so large. The writer was shown one 
field of wheat containing one hundred acres, ad- 
joining the town of Johnson. This yielded last 
season forty-three bushels per acre of good, 
plump wheat which sold for seventy-four cents 
per bushel. This land was rented and the owner 
received one-third of the grain, which netted 
him above all expense over ten dollars per acre. 
Just think of it—common farm land returning an 
income of ten per cent on one hundred dollars 
per acre! And this is a very ordinary occurrence 
as to yield. 

Forty-five and fifty bushels of wheat per acre 





is common there in good years. The years which 
are called poor there show crops which would 
cause Eastern farmers to wonder. All Washing- 
ington is not so highly favored, though the di- 
versities of soil and climate in the new State are 
something remarkable. 

The town is located on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, ninety-five miles south of Spokane, in 
the center of the richest farming district on the 
continent. Business was started in July, 1891; 
and while nothing is overdone, and all are pros- 
pering, more capital is needed to handle the 
rapidly growing business of the country. There 
is a live, energetic newspaper published there— 
the New State News. A solid bank, backed by 
wealthy capitalists, was opened in February and 
is doing a prosperous business. The grain ship- 
ping business is immense, over 250,000 bushels of 
grain having been shipped from there, before the 
town was started, in a single season. 

Fruit shipments are just beginning to be 
made from this point, from the great orchards at 
Wawawai on Snake River. 
fruit, mostly peaches, prunes, pears, plums and 
grapes, will be sent from there during the com- 
ing season. Those who wish to settle ina live 
temperance town in the most fertile portion of 
the Great Northwest, where property is still low 
in price and future prospects very bright, should 
correspond with W. E. Bramel, who resides in 
the new town and is willing to answer inquiries 
concerning the country. 


Probably 100 cars of 


CHANCE FOR A CHOICE. 


In the Indian camp on the Grand Ronde River, 
says the Asotin, Wash., Sentinel, are seventeen 
marriageable Indian girls, some of whom want 
white men for husbands, and shun the idea of 
marrying one of their own race. The father of 
one of these girls offers an inducement of 2) 
head of good horses to some young white man 
that will marry his daughter. The old Indian 
states that not any hoodlum of a white fellow 
will do, but he must be a young man of good 
character and address, and able to provide his 
wife with a good home. 

e- 
DISCARNATED. 





Death came for him too soon the element 
Conspired to take him: he was kin to then 
Near kin to them, and man-life only leut 

A passing semblance to the form divine 

The myriad beauties of the varied year 

To him were a reflection, in himself 

Was all the best of all the beautiful 

The wind caressed him when to others rude 

The waters warmed him when to others chill 
The sunbeams never smote too ardently 

On his sweet presence, and the lunar bean 

A cold reflection, sang a song to him. 

The birds sang “Welcome, brother.’ when he 
To wander in the woods that bowed to him: 
The tierce beast, or the shy, by some dim sense 
A pproached, or fled not, where his footsteps led 
He was too near removed from all that marks 
The universal good to rancor them 

And Death, when he approached him. signified 
His mandate by a gentle courtesy; 

He did not pain him,—no, he merely said, 
“Your friends regret you whence you journey’d from 
In the broad region of the painless land 

They beckon you—see, loved one, just a pause, 
This breath for life—then immortality 

And then, when Death had ceased, he only smiled, 
And said, *’Tis well,” and went away from us 
Death came for him too soon—ah, pity us! 

He knew the secrets of the wandering wind. 
The speech of all that sang, and sibyllant 

To him was every voice of all that grew 

But, when LT wander in the upland fields 

I feel his touch in the brisk, gladd@’ning wind 
In lowly coverts where meek flowers grow 

L feel the presence of his gentle soul. 

He is not lost to me; IT know the smile 

Of his approval will encounter me 

When, blundering through the maze of Nature’s bloom, 


[ see his counterpart in some sweet thing. 
L.. A. OSBORNE, 
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THE OLD FOLKS’ LONGING. 


The Proper Caper. 


Hlans Evenson, a bright young man of nine- 
teen, left his birth-place, Biri, Norway, about 
three weeks ago, arrived in Minneapolis at 10:50 
io ist Monday, and entered the Monroe even- 


school the same day for the purpose of learn- 
the inguage of his new country. Those 


who can beat that may please raise their hand. 


Western Women. 
Two young women named Lowenstein, daugh- 


sof a prominent wholesale merchant in San 


francisco, have taken up a claim between Had- 
ind Port Ludlow. They have been on the 
ind two years, have built a cabin, in which they 
ind have cleared and grubbe d twenty acres 


nearest neighbor is four miles away 


A Cemetery Clearing Bee. 
The Hamilton Herald, published in North- 
western Washington, contained the following 
lustrative of the method of 


securing a burying ground in newly settled timber 


recently, which is 


countries: At a meeting of citizens and cemetery 
trustees held at the City Hall last Wednesday 
evening it was decided to invite all the men in 
the community to join in a grand clearing bee to 
be held at the cemetery grounds tomorrow, 
Saturday) beginning at eight o'clock and con- 


tinuing through the day. 


Servant Girls in Montana. 
The most thoroughly disgusted people at the 
wk of women in Montana are those who employ 
domestic help in the cities. Hundreds of girls 
come to Helena and Butte each month looking 
for work, which they secure without difficulty at 
wages ranging from $20 to $40 a month. After 





spending a month in the city, they learn that they 
can get better wages and have a much better 
chance of securing a husband and a home of their 
own by going out to some one of the numerous 
mining camps, which they immediately proceed 
to do, and the housewife is forced again, perhaps 
for the thousandth time, to initiate another pil- 
grim domestic.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Music on the Range. 

[ noticed an evidence of the rapid growth of 
civilization yesterday when passing in front of 
Porter’s music store on Superior Street, says a 
writer in the Duluth Herald. A couple of Mr. 
Porter’s piano movers were lifting an u right 
piano onto a truck and I caught the destination— 
Mesaba station! Further inquiry revealed the 
fact that it was destined for the new town of 
Merritt. Doesn't that stagger you? Four weeks 
ago the only music in Merritt was that produced 
by the drumming of partridges, the song of wild 
birds and the rythmic murmur of the pines. 
four weeks old and now a piano is necessary for 
that progressive little junction city. They'll 
want a union depot there before long! 


A Vacillating Belle. 

A marriage license has been granted to George 
White and Miss Mary J. Ripley, of Robare. The 
hand and heart of Miss Mary seem to be in great 
demand among the young men along Birch 
Creek, and she displays a penchant for setting 


fluttering by promising to 


their young hearts 
wed, and then knocking their calculations galley 
west by declaring the match off. Ever and anon 
some wild-eyed youth would rush into the dis- 
trict clerk’s office, demand a license for himself 
and the vacillating Birch Creek belle, and march 
home in triumph, only to find that his name was 
considerably Dennis. But this time it seems to 
be ago. The marriage license was issued yes- 
terday, without the chronic request to “please 
keep this quiet; and it looks as though George 
would be a winner, and this source of revenue 
to the county treasury be removed.— Fort Benton 


River Press. 


*Twas Ever Thus. 

Some of the boys who rushed in here to make 
a much needed stake as real estate agents are 
broke. This is nothing against them—most of 
us have been in the same fix ourselves, and any 
of us are liable to be again. All who have been 
in thisdeplorable condition know how exasper- 
ating it is for the time being, and how much fun 
it is to relate the harrowing experiences ‘‘after 
the clouds roll by.’? Some material for future 
hilarious yarns is now being manufactured, and 
technical terms coined to convey amore accurate 
idea of expedients resorted to for relief, than the 
poverty-stricken English tongue can express. 
The latest of these is that “the is leaping’’— 
which, being interpreted’ means that the un- 
fortunate one is jumping sideways from one 
acquaintance to another, trying to borrow two 
bits, which he wishes to invest in something to 
chew. The News hopes, and predicts that these 
‘‘leapers’’ will come out all right yet.—Evereit 

Wash ) News. 

And She Pungled Forthwith 

The town of Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, or Fry, as 
it is now called, has a justice of the peace who, 
if he is not killed, will become as famous as 
Charles O'Malley, the Chicage celebrity. Judge 
Chambers, who now construes laws for the 
squatters around Fry, obtained his legal knowl- 
edge at Leadville, Colorado, in the days when 
the emphatic argument of the shot-gun and the 
insinuating address of the revolver had weight 
with judge, jury and opposing counsel. While 
testifying in a civil case at Leadville Judge 
Chambers was knocked down with the Colorado 
statutes by Tom Early, a nephew of General 
Jubal Early. Mr. Early hadan established repu- 








tation, having killed a policeman, and Judge 
Chambers was rash enough to dispute a legal 
point urged by Mr. Early in behalf of his client, 
and fell acommoner but rose a lawyer. He ad- 
mitted the power of law when given in a con- 
densed form and his graduation in a nobie pro- 
fession was the turning point in his stormy life. 
He left Leadville and after devious wanderings 
arrived at Bonner’s Ferry, where he was selected 
to construe law for the benefit of law-abiding 
citizens. A sample ruling of Judge Chambers is 
sufficient to show his marked judicial ability. 
‘**Montana Liz,” who keeps the Shack de Loose 
at Fry, was before his honor charged with keep- 
ing a disorderly house. Without hearing any 
evidence the judge fined her $20 and costs. Liz 
protested, intimated that she ought to have a 
trial, and finally refused to pay, when the judge 
remarked: ‘‘Thar hain’t a bit o’ use in you 
kickin,’ Liz. This court, Liz, was at your shack 
last night, and had a hand in the proceedin’s. 
Liz, you must pungle.”’ Lizzie pungled, and the 
judge set up the beer. It is just such rulings as 
this that has made Judge Chambers popular and 
added lustre to Bonner’s Ferry, and advanced 
the judge’s chances for political promotion. 
Genius will assert itself, no matter how you 
strive to keep it down.— Missoula (razette. 


Nomads of the West. 

These nomadic beings—they were of all classes, 
and had nothing in common but the migratory 
instinct—were never known to come to rest until 
death called them to a final camping place. 

‘‘No, I never lived in Missoury a day,” said 
one of these wanderers; ‘‘I stopped there once to 
rest the cattle, and didn’t git away for fourteen 
years, but I never ‘lowed I was livin’ there.” 

In bestowing the guests of a country hotel for 
the night, the landlady once found a buxom and 
happy-go-lucky young woman who declined a 
bed, saying she would sleep in the wagon with 
**him and the children.” 

*“*We're trav'lers,’’ she explained to the cther 
ladies. One of these, newly arrived from the 
effete Atlantic States, and feeling herself a very 
remarkable traveler, ventured the query:— 
‘How long have you been traveling?” 

‘Oh! more’n five years,’ replied the buxom 
bird of passage. Recovering from the shock of 
this statement, the inquisitive one learned that 
the other had spent her whole married life— 
with few and short intervals—in a wagon. Her 
two children, born at some brief camping-place, 
commenced “‘trav ling’ at the age of two and 
three weeks, respectively, and knew no other 
mode of life. 

“If they have to sleep under a roof they just 
squall for the wagon all night,” said she. ‘*Once 
we stayed a long time in Sacramento, much as a 
month, but Johnny cried so much and got so 
peaked that we had to get on the road again. 
Then he was all right ” 

These people traveled for the mere love of 
change. Avoiding rigurous climates, and hav- 
ing no ambitions, a few short intervals of work 
now and then, supplemented by the vse of rod 
and gun, supplied all their wants. Their little 
team of cayuses foraged for their own living, and 
all were well content. 

Not so happy, however, was another poor 
woman whose thriftless husband always saw a 
vision of paradise ‘‘farther on.’ Of domestic 
tastes and many ladylike instincts, the gipsy life 
was followed by this one under protest. Her 
children were born in nameless places, died a 
lingering death in her arms somewhere beyond 
the reach of medical aid, and were buried in un- 
marked graves by the road-side. Since civiliza- 
tion came West to stay, she has obtained legal 
custody of her remaining children, and is happy 


in the task of supporting and educating them in ¢%° 


one of our most thriving towns. Her husband is 
a “trav’ler” still—Mrs. C. B. Foote. 
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Life in the Tillamook Lighthouse, 

“‘Speaking about lonesome lives,” said Cap- 
tain Richardson, master of the United States 
lighthouse tender Manzanita, to the Seattle 
Telegraph, ‘‘why, these men that go out into new 
countries and take up claims in the country 
aren’t in it with the lighthouse keeper. The 
men on shore can go somewhere. They can go 
to town every few days, or go hunting. Not so 
with the guardians of some of the light stations 
on this coast. Imagine living on a small rock 
out in the ocean, away from everything, with 
nothing but the sea and the elements to amuse 
one’s self. 

“Yes, some of the lightkeepers are married, 
but not all, as men are loth to take a woman and 
isolate her from the world and the society of her 
sex, for women like to talk with each other about 
well, about bonnets, hats, etc. But for lonesome 
places, a place where one can get entirely out of 
the world, so to speak, Tillamook Rock, off the 
Oregon coast, offers probably better facilities 
than any other place. The light tower is built 
on a pillar-like rock rising out of the sea, about 
ten miles off shore. The light tower, or where 
the beacon is located, is sixty-five 
feet from the sea level. In heavy 





crowd is in bulk neither laboring men .off shift 
or out or work, nor stout, well-dressed capitalists. 
On the long platform, turning and returning, 
groups breaking up and reforming, are Mon- 
tanians from every part of the State, of every 
occupation and pre-occupation—stockmen from 
the East, ranchers from the valleys, men from 
the logging camps, from mines, smelters and 
mills, business men, lawyers going to court in 
other counties—all the patterns it has taken to 
make up our West. It would be interesting to 
take a census of the brands of cigars smoked in 
that crowd. Counting heads means making an 
assortment mentally of hats, and in spite of the 
proverb that clothes don’t make the man, most 
of us incline to the belief that his hat helps to 
show him up. In the first place you may note 
that there are very few silk hats—one or two at 
the highest; for as a rule Montanians have not 
yet attuned themselves to the lofty poetry of the 
silk hat Derbys, black or gray, predominate; 
the derby is business-like and allows for acertain 
neutrality that the average Westerner likes to 
maintain till his pocket or favorite theory comes 
into question. You see a tall, bony man, in a 





A Stray Nobleman. 

A few days ago, says a Seattle dispatch, 
Helena Buckhardt, daughter of a Boston brewer, 
was married to Baron von Scholley, a nephew of 
the Austrian field marshal. This wedding, to 
which the newspapers have given much atten- 
tion, recalls the fact that Baron von Scholley 
came to his title by the death of a brother who 
formerly lived on the Pacific Coast. Several 
years ago this elder brother, a big, handsome 
Austrian about thirty years old, appeared at 
Sandy, in the eastern part of Multnomah County, 
Oregon, in quest of a farm. He was a hard 
drinker, and could not remain sober long enough 
to court and marry an American heiress. So his 
family to get rid of him gave him enough money 
to buy a farm in America. He wandered out to 
Oregon, squandered his means, and then took up 
his abode in the foothills of the Cascades among 
the fir trees and trout streams under the shadow 
of great Mount Hood. 
Sandy,of which Baron von Scholley was very fond. 

At regular intervals he received remittances 
from home, and then the people, coming from 
some miles around would camp at the saloon 


There was a saloon at 








weather it is impossible to get sup- 
plies to the light-keepers, and in good 
weather the transfer of supplies to 
the rock is attended with danger. It 
is made by means of a huge basket, 
which is lowered alongside the vessel 
and loaded, then being hoisted up 
the perpendicular sides of the rock. 

‘In storms the scene from the the 
top of the tower must be grand and 
awe-inspiring, the waves breaking 
about the bluff with great fury. In 
1890, during the great gale, a boulder 
weighing several tons was carried by 
a wave to the topand dashed through 
one of the tower windows, narrowly 
missing the light-keeper. 

“Frequently the men get to short 
rations when a long seige of heavy 
weather sets in, for it is impossible 
for us to get supplies to them. Last 
year one of the keepers, during a 
spell of heavy weather, became in- 
sane from anxiety, and for a week he 
raved and tore about the place, 
threatening to jump into the sea. 
His companion had a busy time of it, 
watching the man and attending to 
the lights. A signal of distress was 
set, but it was several Gays before 
a passing vessel saw and reported it 
to us at Astoria. When we reached 
the rock, the man-was bound hand and foot and 
passed over to us in the basket. 

“Tt is amusing to see the looks of gladness and 
expectancy on the faces of the lighthouse men 
when we go on our regular trips. Sometimes it 
is weeks since they have received any news from 
the outside, and the eagerness with which they 
grasp newspapers, letters, and hear news of any 
kind, is a pleasure to witness.”’ 





A Railroad Station Scene, 


For about fifteen minutes every morning Gar- 
rison can show the most representative crowd in 
the State. It is between the arrival and de- 
parture of the Montana Union train, and while 
the Northern Pacific trains east and west are 
coming in and leaving. Butte can showacrowd, 
too, on a fine afternoon when the jam between 
Park and Quartz streets extends all the way up 
the hill, in the stream of men coming down town. 
Helena, on that part of Main sometimes nick- 
named ‘‘Wall Street,” has a look of prosperity 
apparently as solid as the footsteps that beat the 
sidewalk beneath the big banks. But Garrison’s 











TILLAMOOK LIGHT HOUSE, COAST OF OREGON. 


long-tailed coat, with rather lengthy gray hair 
and a black skullcap sitting awry in the midst, 
and put him down as a traveling lecturer on 
temperance or spiritualism. There goes a man 
in a brown velveteen suit with a cap to match: 
heavy set, he strolls along alone, walking 
as only a man of trained muscle can; evidently 
no business man, and, in spite of the ready-made 
velveteens, obviously a gentleman out for 
sport. In the ladies’ waiting room, where the 
ladies to whose presence it is dedicated are few 
and uncomfortable looking, a row of the hungry 
stand at the refreshment bar swallowing ham 
sandwich, washed down with milk As the trains 
begin to move out there is a steady convergence 
toward the points from which it is easiest to 
jump on the platforms. The car windows pass 
like a succession of tableaux—a little girl’s rosy 
face and wide eyes, a man with a ragged coat 
sleeve, asleep, his head jarring against the sash 
frame, the washing of dishes and setting of tables 
in the dining car—and in a moment more your 
train, too, is in motion and Garrison is speedily 
lost to view.—Deer Lodge ( Mont.) New Northwest. 





and help the nobleman drink up his money. The 
baron’s liberality made business good at the little 
settlement, and he became so popular that he 
was afterward appointed postmaster. He was a 
model official, for when a person called for a 
letter and none was forthcoming the postmaster 
would console him by asking him to have a 
drink. But the baron would take sides with 
neither political party, and so a year or two ago 
in the fever of politics the Republicans asked for 
the appointment of a man of their own faith. The 
blow of removal broke the good postmaster’s 
heart and he died shortly afterward. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


One seeks in vain 

A fairer country than this broad domain 
Where freedom dwells on cotenu, hilland plain 
And fertile prairies, rich with growing grair 
Invite the man of courage, brawn, and brair 

Hither on breezy wing 
Far from the pampered East e-wandering 
All gilded customs to the winds I fling: 


Why should my heart to citys pleasures cling? 
My shack’s a castle, and IT reign its king! 
Sam T. Clover, in New England Magazine. 
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Gold in a Meteoric Stone. 


Geologist H. W. Turner, of Washington, D. 
C., who, for two years past, under the auspices of 
the California Division of Mining Geology, has 
been exploring the gold regions of the Sierras, 
recently obtained from a gulch at Cave City, 
Calaveras County, a meteoric stone that will 
create no little interest in the scientific world. 
It is about as large as one’s fist, and around a 
good portion of itis a solid film of gold. In one 
place the gold shows for about an inch square of 
surface Hitherto in all the discoveries of the 
world no meteoric iron has been found in connec- 
tion with gold. It demonstrates, Mr. Turner 
says, that there is gold in the worlds of space 
from which the meteor has fallen.—San Fran 
karan 


Bone-setting a la Chinoise, 

In setting a fractured limb the Chinese make 
no effort to bring the bones into apposition. The 
Chinese medicine man simply takes a lot of red 
clay and envelopes the limb with it. Then he 
takes some strips of bamboo and indents them 
into the clay. Bandages are wrapped around 
those strips, and in the outer bandage he places 
the head of a live chicken. After he has secured 
this bandage he cuts the head off the fowl, allow- 
ing the blood to flow and penetrate the fracture. 
He then takes the chicken’s head from beneath 
the bandage and covers the exterior with a coat- 

x of glue. The reason given for applying the 
chicken’s head is that it nourishes the broken or 
fractured limb and is “heap good medicine.” 


Butte Inter Mor ntain, 


Uses for Sawdust. 
The time seems near at hand when sawdust 


will no longer be considered fit only for the re- 


fuse burner or as 


a swamp filler. An electric 
corporation in Oregon has located near large saw- 
mills, from which carriers convey sawdust to the 
boilers of the electric company. With this as 


fuel the electricity will be generated. Not only 


s ita valuable fuel, but it seems likely to become 
i valuable building material. A Frenchman has 


discovered that sawdust makes a good substitute 
or hair in plaster. Sawdust can also be made 
into fire-proof brick by mixing with certain re- 
fuse mineral products and pressing into bricks. 
These bricks are said to be light, impervious to 
wet, and utterly inflammable. It is possible that 
future the sawdust will be worth as 


Vi nme aL olis Lumlhx rman. 


in the near 


much as the lumber. 


The Storage Battery Car. 

he increase in the number of street cars oper- 
ated by the storage battery has not equalled the 
expectations of its enthusiastic advocates. Its 
apparent advantages were just sufficient to pre- 
vent the more general introduction of the trolley 
system, without offering sufficient advantages 
over the cable to warrant its adoption where 
overhead wires are not permitted. Those, how- 
ever, who have traveled in a storage battery car 
must admit that, so far as the passenger is con- 
cerned, its operation isentirely satisfactory. As 
to the cost of maintenance, it is hardly proper 
to argue without accurate statistics showing the 
increase of traftic developed by improved service. 
There can be little doubt that it is more economi- 
cal than animal power, yet in none of the estimates 
put forth does it appear that sufficient stress is 
laid upon the fact that the motorman is a skilled 





laborer. If he is not at the outset he will develop 
into one, as the handling of machinery, even of 
the simplest character, soon demonstrates the 
fact that a competent man exercising care and 
judgment is more economical even at higher 
wages, than a mere manipulator of brakes and 
switches. In this respect the mortorman of the 
electric car, either storage or direct, is of about 
the same grade as the gripman of the cable car. 

The experimental work which has been car- 
ried on with storage batteries in various parts of 
the country has sifted out the most promising, 
and there is now a strong probability that we 
shall soon have many lines in operation where 
the conditions are favorable. In most cases, 
where all hope of securing permission for over- 
head wires has finally been abandoned, the cable 
system has been resorted to in spite of its initial 
cost. Where no heavy grades are encountered 
the storage battery car is certainly preferable 
and ought to prove equally economical. The fail- 
ures which are occasionally referred to as casting 
doubt upon eventual success, are unworthy of con- 
sideration. It is, however, important that dis- 
crimination should be made between honest 
efforts to perfect a system and the more ques- 
tionable practice of running a few cars simply 
for the encouragement of skeptical investors 
Electric Power. 


Penetration of Light. 

Experiments lately made in Hartford, Conn., 
show that light can be seen through a clean cut 
opening of not more than one forty-thousandth 
ofaninch. This fact was determined by taking 
two thoroughly clean straight edges, placing a 
piece of paper between the surface at one end, 
the opposite end being allowed to come together. 
The straight edges being placed between the 
eye and a strong light in a dark room, a wedge 
of light was perceived from the ends between 
which the paper was placed and the opposite, 
which were brought together. The thickness of 
the paper being known, the distance apart at the 
two edges of the small end of the wedge of light 
was easily calculated, and the result was shown 


as above. 


The Pleasures of Dying. 

Dr. William Biddle Atkinson, Secretary of the 
American Medical association, is a firm believer 
in euthanasia, says the Chicago Evening Post 
This is a scientific name for a pleasure which, 
however seductive in reality, would hardly, it is 
to be believed, have commended itself to the 
philosophers of the epicurian school. Dr. Atkin- 
son and those who believe with him hold that 
dying is by no means the disagreeable experience 
it has been pictured. 

As the end of life approaches, such is the doc- 
tor’s theory, nature often brings her peculiar 
anesthetic and the person passes off without 
suffering half the agony which the sickness 
causing the death brought to the patient. Even 
men meeting a violent death in the jaws of wild 
beasts have a few seconds of calm preparation 
before dying, which brings relief and a certain 
degree of pleasure. The great trouble in death 
is the sickness and pain which carries one to the 
door of death, and it is at such moments that one 
suffers all the torment and agony of adozen deaths. 

The pleasures of dying can only be likened to 
those of the dreamy morphine eater, who 
gradually passes off into a semi-conscious state 
where everything seems like floating visions of 
bliss. The body and nerves are numb, and the 
excited, overwrought brain becomes quiet and 
unexcited. 

The imagination plays fancifully with blissful 
pictures, and the whole condition of the nervous 
system is of a pleasurable exaltation. he drown- 
ing man experiences the same relief and pleasure 
when the struggles are over and the cold limbs 
grow stiff and numb. 





Persons frozen in blinding snowstorms have 
reported their sensations accurately, and they all 
agree that after a certain amount of suffering, 
which every one feels at first in extreme cold, 
they enter into a blissful state from which they 
do not wish to be roused. 

Morphine, cocaine, ether and laudanum bring 
to the patient this same mental and nervous con- 
dition, and the patients resent any attempt to 
rouse them from their dreamy state. Nature 
supplies her own anzesthetic before the import- 
ant moment has arrived. 

Before the death rattle is heard the convuised 
frame relaxes, the signs of pain and suffering on 
the frame disappear and often a smile partly 
opens the lips. The whole body shows signs of 
a painless moment, and if the mind wanders and 
the tongue utters words they are all of pleasure 
and joy. 

Those who have watched at hundreds of death 
beds have noticed that death was easy, and 
officers in battle have testified that the last 
moments of dying soldiers were painless. People 
who have been inthe jawsof wild beasts in India 
and have been rescued at the last moment testify 
that a numbing calmness was experienced after 
the first sharp, painful snapof the teeth upon 
them. In fact, the approach of every creature’s 
fate brings with it a kindly preparation when 
life is blissful and full of pleasure. ‘The last sen- 
sation in the world is then one of joy and not ex- 
cruciating pain. 

The real knowledge of euthanasia certainly 
diminishes, if it does not entirely relieve, the 
dread of many of the last struggle which has 
been made so horrible by vivid descriptions of 
its agony. The pleasures of dying may remove 
a great burden from the minds of hundreds who 
are inevitably approaching death. The old- 
fashioned notion that death would be terrible 
had a baleful influence upon those who were 
fighting insidious diseases, and many aggravated 
their complaints by feverishly dreading the pain 
of the last struggle. In this way’a great deal of 
harm was done and many sufferers hastened 
their own end. 

Even in the case of poisoning, the pain suffered 
is only when the system combats against the 
desire to yield to the influence of the drug. 
Sleep generally steals over the person, and only 
the dreamy pleasures caused by the poison and 
of dying are again experienced in this world. 
The greatest pain felt is that of the stomach 


pump, which may be plied in time to recall the 


suicide to life, and in every case they rebel 
against this mostemphatically. That the suffer- 
ing is not so terrible may be surmised from the 
fact that persons who have once attempted sui- 
cide frequently make the second or third attempt. 

It is a fact that the pain of death is frequently 
far less than the pain that accompanies many 
diseases that are not fatal. The pain of rheuma- 
tism, for instance, is probably more severe than 
the usual pain of dying. So isthe pain of neural- 
gia or the pain of toothache. 

Death often, indeed, comes as silently and 
painlessly as sleep. Those at the bedside cannot 
see exactly when the vital spark of life gives out 
with any more certainty than you can tell when 
a drowsy person passes from semi-consciousness 
to actual sleep. If we were not all familiar with 
the phenomenon of sleep we should stand af- 
frighted on the brink before yielding our brain 
and body to the absolute unconsciousness of 
healthy sleep. ’ 

Dr. Atkinson stands very high in his profession 
and has held the office of Permanent Secretary of 
the American Medical Association ever since that 
office was created in 1864. He has written 
several standard medical works, in addition to 
furnishing medical journals with reports of 
clinics and papers connected with the general 
practice. 
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Cannon Rock. 

On the Sioux Reservation, in South Dakota, is 
a large rock, standing on a mound, which by the 
action of frost, wind and rain has been shaped 
into a striking resemblance to a cannon. Our 
illustration was made by direct engraving 
process from a photograph, and the resemblance 
to a piece of seige artillery has not, therefore, 
been exaggerated by the imagination of an artist. 


The Frost Cure. 

Europe and North America have for years re- 
corded the progress of a phenomenon, which a 
friend of mine calls the “Siberia mystery,’”’—the 
northward exodus of the more enterprising 
elements of population. During the last two 
thousand years the centres of civilization have 
moved at least eight hundred miles nearer the 





Black Hills a squatter is not apt to neglect his 
woodpile. In ‘‘Duluth, the solid” (lake often 
solidly frozen to a depth of eight feet), a business 
man can shift with a minimum of after-dinner 
rest. The efficacy of the plan is undeniable, but 
with open bedroom windows and less super- 
heated tea, its benefits might be enjoyed nearer 
home. 

The ‘‘mountain-cure,”’ American physicians 
call the last expedient in cases of far-gone con- 
sumption. The patient, wardrobe, library, and 
all, is transported to a tent-camp in the upper 
Adirondacks, where the temperature in October 
often sinks to fifteen degrees below zero. Blankets 
are allowed ad libitum, but no stove-fires at night, 
and even in daytime highland blizzards may 
oblige the convalescent to take refuge under his 
blankets. Few breeds of tubercle-microbes have 
been able to resist that prescription for more 





severe frosts of the Arctic regions counteract 
even the filthy habits of the hovel-dwelling 
Esquimaux, and whalers in an atmosphere not 
specially distinguished for its purity or abun- 
dance of ozone manage to get the better of in- 
cipient tubercles by frequent exposure tu icy 
gales. 

The suggestiveness of those facts would, per- 
haps, have been less persistently ignored if the 
study of the symptoms and proximate causes of 
consumption had not tended to divert attention 
from its original causes and the means of its 
prevention. The description of ‘‘vermiform 
microbes” and the methods of coloring their 
semi-transparent tissue certainly attest the in- 
genuity of the Breslau experimenter, and his 
disciples are perhaps right in pronouncing him 
the first analytical pathologist of modern times; 
but their pompous demands upon the gratitude 








poles; the balance of political and intellectual 
power has been transferred from Rome and 
Athens to Berlin, London, St. Petersburg, 
Boston, and New York. Within the limits of 
our own national territory a similar current is 
setting towards the frozen tablelands of our 
northern border. The overpopulation of the 
sunnier latitudes cannot explain the enigma, for 
there is more elbowroom in the Elysian terrace 
lands of the Southern Alleghanies than on many 
bleak prairies of the far Northwest. The key of 
the mystery may be found in the stimulating in- 
fluence of a low temperature. Frost is an anti- 
dote, and greatly modifies the penalties of our 
manifold sins against the health laws of nature. 
It enables gluttons to digest greasy-made dishes; 
it helps topers to survive excesses that would 
kill a native of the tropics in a few weeks. It 
also counteracts the chronic indolence of ex- 
hausted constitutions. In the uplands of the 








CANNON ROCK, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


than a month, and in the course of a winter such 
remnants of pulmonary substance as the invalid 
may have saved from the influence of city life 
will get expurgated effectively enough to remain 
in fair working order for years to come. 

Those remarkable results have been variously 
ascribed to the purity of mountain air, or to that 
mysterious ‘“‘allotropic form of oxygen called 
ozone;” but again, there is a probability 
amounting to what lawyers would term a 
violent presumption, that they are simply due 
to the protracted influence of cold air. The 
prevalence of pulmonary diseases decreases with 
every mile further north on the road from the 
factory districts of the English border to the 
pastoral regions of sea-girt Scotland, and next to 
the natives of Senegambia, where indoor work 
is almost unknown, the Norwegians, Icelanders, 
and the Yakuts, of Northern Siberia, enjoy the 
most complete immunity from consumption. The 











of consumptives often remind one of that specu- 
lative philosopher who tried to console a severely 
wounded soldier with the refleetion that, ‘Pain, 
my friend, is really nothing but a reversion in 
the molecular action of the sympathetic nerves 
connecting the brain with the extra-cerebral ner- 
vous termini.” 

The Frost-cure doctrine is, indeed, a logical, 
and, practically, by far the most important, cor- 
relative of the ‘‘germ theory of disease.” <A few 
years ago the proprietor of a Hot-Springs sani- 
tarium advertised his establishment with the 
motto: ‘‘Warmth is life; cold is death.” Ina 
modified form that aphorism may become the 
keystone-principle of sanitary philozophy: 
Warmth is life; cold, even in a moderate degree, 
is death—not to man— but to myriads of disease- 
germs far more sensitive to changes of tempera- 
ture.—Felix L. Oswald, M. D., in North American 
Review. 
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THE POTITICAL CLUB OF 
SANCHO. 


BY CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 

Sancho proudly pointed upward, with its one 
church spire and four prominent saloon signs, 
from beneath the scorching sun which cast its 
rays down upona treeless Dakota prairie. Sancho 
was not a beautiful place, to say the least. In 
fact, one might go still further and say that it 
was decidedly hideous. Its principal street con- 
formed to the course marked out by the houses 
and business establishments instead of these im- 
provements placing themselves properly along 
its side. Asa result, it was a decidedly awkward 
but original thoroughfare. On the southeast 
corner of Simpson’s Square stood the plain 
white church of the town. It was commonly 
supposed to be a Methodist institution; but no 
effort was ever made to make it sectarian; its 
only desire being to help the men and women who 
composed the population of Sancho. There was 
plenty of room and material for it to work with. 

Across from tha church on the 
northwest corner of the square, stood 
“The Octapus.”” It was a long 
wooden building of two stories with 
a double entrance in front directly 
in the centre. In this entrance-way 
swung two large, green doors which 
were kept swinging back and forth 
during the entire day, and often far 
into the night, by the ceaseless 
going and coming of men who could 
not satisfy their craving thirst ex- 
cept at the well-supplied bar of **The 
Octapus.’ There were two other 
and similar establishments within 
the limits of Sancho, each doing a 
thriving business. 

The business and residence houses 
were built of wood brought froma 
neighboring State at considerable 
A railroad ran cross-ways 
it would have 


ex pense. 
through the town, 
been a wonder if anything went 
straight in Sancho—and to its town- 
making energies, Sancho owed its 
existence. Perhaps it was not a 
very large debt to owe; probably 
because the town had never had a 
well-managed, successful ‘‘boom.”’ 
[t was not altogether a bad place, 
afterall. There were several ener- 
ic, honest citizens who were en- 


vet 


gaged in business and _ possessed 
pleasant homes and surroundings. 
Many a gentle woman had left a 
home of comfort and often luxury to 
settle in that bare Western town. They were 
still there, their lives and presence shining like 
gems of first water amongst the grimness and 
moral stagnation of many of their associates. 
There was no ‘‘middle class” in Sancho; one 
must either belong to the good or the bad 
element of the town. Such was Sancho; and 
many lived and toiled, sinned and died, in the 
little town on the Dakota prairie ere the first 
political club was born. 

The loungers on the street corners and in 
front of The Octapus discussed the merits of 
Republicans and Democrats with all the fairness 
and justice that could be expected of men whose 
time was too valuable to be spent in work, and 
whose political education consisted principally of | 
set phrases and expressions in common use at | 
The Octapus and similar resorts. There was no | 
newspaper in the town, so the residents were | 
obliged to depend upon the news-sheets supplied | 
to them from Grand Forks and other cities. 

“You see,” said Andy Donnly, planting his | 
huge frame in front of a group of interested, if | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MR. WILLIAM 


not very intelligent men on the corner of one of 
the streets, “it ain’t a question of politics an’ 
such; it’s a question o° local pride. We’re not 
up to the other cities of our size; an’ I tell you, 
fellows, we're not goin’ to be behind anybody.” 
‘That's so,” wisely assented three or four of 
the group; ‘‘we know that one’s a Democrat 
and ‘t’other’s a Republican, and that’s all we do 
We don’t know the merits or defects of 
How're we goin’ to vote 


KNOW. 
each or the other 
*telligently without knowin’ anything, I'd like to 
know?” 

““Can’t be done,” 
looking man, who thought it good policy toagree 


meekly said a slim, sallow- 


with Andy. 

‘‘Now, what we want is a political club, organ- 
ized with the understaudin’ that it’s to help us, 
Sancho, and the world at large!” 

At this brilliant and patriotic outburst from 
Andy, several of the men threw their hats—or 
pieces of hats—up in the air and loyally gave 
three cheers for the new era about to dawn upon 
the United States through their unflinching and 


courageous efforts. Then the green doors in 





The Octapus swung back and forth for several 
minutes. In fact, they continued to swing until 
not a man was to be seen standing on the walk in 
front of that resort. 

Thus were the seeds of the first and last 
political club of Sancho sown in the midst of her 
noble citizens. 

Knowing what had taken place, one would not 
have been surprised, on the following Tuesday 
evening, to see several, if not nearly all of the 
male population of Sancho wending their way 
towards a large, vacant building, once used as a 
store, which stood on the opposite corner from 
the little white church. A platform of rough 


| boards had been erected at one end, on which 


were placed the only chairs the place contained. 
The audience, or ‘‘fellow-citizens,”’ were ex- 
pected to rest themselves on two-inch planks, 
propped up with empty beer-kegs—kindly 
loaned as an act of patriotism by the proprietors 
of The Octapus. Several lanterns were hung on 
the sides of the room, while two cheap hanging 
lamps were suspended from the ceiling as though 





BARKER RISES TO ADDRESS THE CLUB. 





they had been detected in the act of horse- 
stealing and had been punished according to the 
mode prescribed by Judge Lynch. A small pine 
table containing a solitary chimney-smoked 
kerosene lamp stood in the middle of the plat- 
form. It wassuch an unusual event for Sancho 
to have so great an excitement in its midst, that 
the men gathered around the place immediately 
after the evening meal; whilethe women chatted 
over the back-yard fences with each other about 
the coming meeting, and other more feminine 
interests. 

It was a trifle after eight when Mr. William 
Barker, with head erect, hands in his pantaloons 
pockets, and a patronizing smile on his sun- 
burned face, walked up the narrow aisle between 
the planks and their occupants, and seated him- 
self in the speaker’s chair, directly behind the 
table, upon the platform. A man is to be par- 
doned for being a trifle conceited when having 
the honor of speakership thrust upon him ata 
meeting; so it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
William Barker should feel decidedly so with 
the combined honor of speaker, president, and 

committee-man of the Political Club 
of Sancho thrust upon him. Be it 
said to his honor, however, that he 
tried to look natural and not far 
above his less-favored fellow citizens. 

At quarter past eight, he pulled 
from his left hand vest pocket his 
open-faced silver time-piece, and 
after looking at it several minutes 
slowly replaced it. 

‘*Pellow-citizens!” he roared, as 
the watch sank back into the capa- 
cious pocket, “‘you all know the 
cause of this here gatherin’ to-night; 
but you don’t know why it’s me and 
not some one else that’s speakin’ to 
you. Andy Donnly and several of 
our influential citizens talked the 
matter over a few days ago, and they 
decided that we ought t’have a 
political club. As I was considered 
the best qualified to address this pre- 

- liminary meetin’, they elected me to 
the position of chairman until we 
were fully organized.” 

At these modest allusions to him- 
self, he was obliged to pause for want 
of breath. 

“Tt isn’t to be a club on the usual 
run, but one for the mutual benefit 
of each individual member. Our 
purpose and aim shall be to distill 
true and useful political knowledge 
into every honest man of you who 
loves the Stars and Stripes better 
than his life!” 

As fully two-thirds of the ‘‘fellow-citizens”’ 
consisted of unnaturalized foreigners, who had 
no intention of ever pledging allegiance to this 
country, that part of Mr. Barker's speech was 
scarcely appropriate. But as he delivered it 
with a very dramatic flourish, it took well with 
the gentlemen on the planks, and a thundering 
burst of applause greeted the waiting ear of the 
earnest speaker. 

‘“‘When Liberty first spread her protectin’ 
arms around this country, there was no division 
amongst our countrymen,’’ said Mr. Barker, 
thrusting his fingers through his hair in a very 
effecting manner. ‘‘But man is an unsatisfied 
creature; an unsatisfied creature! Political .di- 
visions arose, ties were broken, friends became 
enemies; and the country plunged into the seeth- 
ing mass of the molten lavaof politics. Down to 
the present time they have existed, principally 
underthe name of Democrats and Republicans. 
I am a Democrat, and am proud of that fact. But 
this club is not for the gratification of personal 
hatreds! No! How any man, possessin’ the usual 
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run of common sense, can be satisfied with the 
Republican Party, is more than I can under- 
stand.” 

‘Let up on that,” came from the farther end 
of the room. 

Mr. William Barker cast a glance in that 
direction and then continued, 

“Tt is a well known and established fact that 
the Republican Party is losin’ its power over the 
masses. They require and demand—demand, I 
say—something more than promises. That is 
just what the Democrats are prepared to give. 
Why, gentlemen, when we possessed a Demo- 
cratic mayor a few years ago, there were twice 
as many city offices as there are now. We had 
a pond-master, road-master and city engineer. 
Where are they now, my friends? Where are they 
now, I ask!” 

‘‘Gone!”’ answered a voice from the centre of 
the room. ‘‘Likewise all the city funds, amount- 
ing to one-hundred and thirty-seven dollars.” 

Mr. Barker paused for a moment. Why 
couldn’t people look at things in adifferent light? 
How could that Democratic mayor help using 
the city funds when he had so many friends who 
longed to have a hand in the city’s management? 
How, indeed! 

*“*To continue,” he resumed, ‘‘the Republicans 
are narrow and illogical. They do not possess a 
broad, open policy like the Democrats. They 
are—”’ 

“*That’s a lie,” cried Andy, jumping upon one 
of the beer kegs, ‘‘an’ you can’t back it. The 
Democrats are nothin’ but the scum of the 
country. They’re a mean, low-down an’ good- 
fer-nothin’ set.” 

‘“‘That’s another,” cried Bill Smith, the black- 
smith, jumping upon another keg, ‘‘an’ you'll 
take it back, too.” 

‘Order! Order!” called the chairman. 

‘Don’t talk of order, any one of you,” said 
Samuel Stone. “If you Democrats and Repub- 
licans would let your rum alone there'd be order 
enough. Nobody but a sneak would be anything 
but a staunch Prohibitionist.” 

‘*You’re a ’erd of fools!” exclaimed a young 
Englishman who had no intention of taking out 
his papers. 

As he spoke, he jumped upon another keg 
which chanced to be placed beneath one of the 
lamps suspended from the ceiling. His head 
came in contact with it. The frail chain sus- 
pending it broke with a snap, and the lamp fell 
to the floor with a crash. In a moment all was 
confusion; for the oil had blazed up, and there 
was danger of a conflagration. The ‘fellow 
citizens” rushed for the door and windows, out 
of which they made all haste in getting. Ina 
few moments the room was wrapped in crackling 
flames. By the following morning nothing but 
a smouldering mass of ruins was left of the 
building where the club had first met. 

«* 

Mr. Andy Donnly sat in his wife’s kitchen 
with his feet elevated on the wood-box, and a 
strong corn-cob pipe firmly held between his 
colorless lips. On the other side of the room, a 
mass of steam arose from the wash-tub over 
which his wife was bending. 

“Lib,” he said, after a rather long silence, 
‘“‘T’m thinkin’ we’d better re-organize that ‘ere 
Political Club; the burnin’ down of the buildin’ 
kinder dampered us. What d’ye think?” 

“Think!” exclaimed his wife, pausing a mo- 
ment with her hands on the wash-board; ‘“‘why, 
I think you’re every one of you a fool for doing 
anything of the kind. You men talk about us 
women being spunky and liable to get mad at 
each other, but we don’t begin to come up to you 
men. Goodness! you beat all I ever see, when 
you get together. Who’s going to pay for the 


building you burnt down?” 











‘*None of your business, old lady,” retorted her 
husband. 

‘‘None of my business, eh!” she shrieked. 
‘Don’t you tell me that, you lazy, shiftless, idle 
dunce. There, take that!” 

As she spoke she drew from the tub a sheet 
covered with soap-suds and threw it lovingly 
across the face of the club-maker, Andy. 

As he stood under the pumpin the back yard 


endeavoring to wash the soap from his eyes, he | 


thought over the past, and concluded, finally, 
that political clubs, at least for Sancho, were not 
one of the necessities of life. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


Advice to Poachers. 
The fact that the Rush is advertised to cruise 
for poachers in Bering Sea this summer lends 


have felt different—We have stuck to the truth 
as long as any truth was encouraging and avail- 
able. 

We have repeated the truth until all it wanted 
to 
The only thing we have not done to boom 
Some editors will 


was to be set to music for the nations of earth 
sing. 
the country is to lie about it. 
not scruple to tell white lies about the country, 
which always hurts the country and the editor, 
more or less, and by these bad acts has arisen 
the mistaken philosophy that there are no editors 
in heaven. Neihart ( Mont.) Herald. 





Indications of Spring. 

The “festive” 
skirt in the lane; and the organ-grinder’s grind- 
ing in the street his plaintive strain: the robin 
in the orchard is singing all the day, the froslet 
in the evening thrills his tender roundelay. One 


goat is browsing on the hoop- 


| day we wear an ulster, next day a duster thin; 


new force to the adage applicable to sealing | 


schooners to ‘‘go early and avoid the Rush.’’— 
Astorian. 


The Lord Will Provide, 

A woman in Walla Walla, raised to the third 
power of widowhood, has the photographs of her 
three departed lords in a group, with a vignette 
of herself in the center, and underneath is the 
inscription, ‘‘The Lord will provide.”—Colton 
( Wash.) News-Letter. 





‘““Whack Up.” 

We advise the leading lights of the different 
political parties to see this shop at once, on a 
matter of business that would not do for our 
readers to know—or, in other words, somebody 
has got to ‘‘whack up” shortly. We want a brick 
building and a power press out of this campaign. 
—Athena (Or.) Press. 





The Delicate Art. 


The following dialogue illustrates how deli- 
cately ladies can compliment each other when a 
favorable opportunity offers: First lady—‘*Well, 
good afternoon, Iam going tocall on my mother!” 
Second lady—‘‘What! You don’t mean to say 
you’ve got a mother living!” First lady—‘‘Oh, 
yes, and she don’t look a bit older than you do, I 
assure you.’’—Astorian. 





He Wanted More Sheep. 

Sheep raising in Walla Walla County is not 
always a speedy way to fortune, if the following 
from the Statesman is true. That paper says: A 
gentleman of this city about a year ago started a 
man out with a band of sheep on the range. A 
few days ago he received the following from 
him: “If you want me to remain here any longer 
you'll have to get me another band of sheep; 
them’s all gone.” 





Oregon Mocking Birds. 

The Heppner Gazette gets off the following: 
‘‘An amusing incident occured on Monday’s up 
train. When the train arrived at Ione, some 
birds of the Balaam family were grazing on the 
green, and occasionally singing that beautiful 
song peculiar to the species. One young lady 
enquired what they were, when a drummer 
volunteered to say, ‘‘Mocking birds, Miss. Don’t 
you hear them say ‘Ione the town’?” 





Mistaken Philosophy. 


We always had faith in Neihart and felt that 
it would some day be a ‘‘marker’’ for the world. 
No man can say that at any time we havechewed 
the rag of a blasted expectancy or harbored with 
evileforboding of a coming day, when our last re- 
maining hope is gone; done up with a pair of 
dirty socks in a dilapidated grip sack and our 
measly, careworn face turned with sorrow to- 
ward the land of the setting sun. Oh! no: We 








and so we to 


begin. —Grafton 


think the summer is beginning 
N. D.) News- Times. 


Newspaper Man in fail, 


oO. W. Talk, 
who is now serving a term in the Clatsop County 


Dunbar, editor of the Astorian 
jail for libel, has written the following: 

A man on entering a jail for the first 
experiences pretty much the same sensation that 
he does when he is playing the ‘rubber’ at 
seven-up. He feels that the first 
him. 

A jail is not like a meeting-house ora theatre 
the seats asa usual thingare not upholstered and 


time 


‘*horse”’ is on 


the carpets are not as soft and downy as live 
feathers. 

A jail is more like the editorial of 
the average newspaper office—omitting the paste- 
pot, shears and old crippled chairs. 

Nearly every man in jail carries his own seat 
with him; the same one that God provided for 
him when he ushered him into this world of woe 
and politics. 

Every man in jail is pretty well satisfied with 
his own seat, and the only thing that worries him 
is to find a comfortable place to put it. 


sanctum 


Porterhouse steaks and puddings are luxuries 
unknown to the jail, yet jail grub is a great im- 
provement on rotten canned dog fish, labeled 
Columbia River salmon. Itis good enough for 
the kind, if you only like the kind. 

There is a great similarity between jail butter 
and limburger cheese, with odds in favor of the 
limburger. Ali jails are 
constructed that they can hold butter that is 
sensitive to the touch, there being too much 


not so mechanically 


space between the bars, which gives it a chance 
to slide out between the bars when the jailer 
ain’t looking. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals should step in and protest 
against locking innocent live butter in county 
jails. 

Soup is another article that is shunned by the 
man in jail as though it was poison, which is ac- 
counted for by the fact that his friends threw 
the soup into him before he got in. 

Religious services in jail are conducted very 
much the same as they are in logging camps, 
with the exception that the minister don’t pass 
the hat around. One minister tried the experi- 
ment and he was out a dicer. 

The jail is particularly calculated to enlighten 
aman on the science of law and the tacties of 
lawyers. He can acquire more knowledge in one 
form than he could gain in four years wrestling 
with Blackstone. 

In jail is also a good place to study human 
nature, for you there come ip contact with all 
kinds of characters, from all parts of the globe, 
with all sorts of dispositions, who have committed 
all sorts of crimes and many who have com- 
mitted none, but who, at liberty, are in the way 
of those high-toned cusses who have. 
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Duluth appears to be born to good luck. Some 
hing a happens t ft her out of every 
depression into which she falls When hard 
times check her forward career for a while there 
is sure to be some new development that gives 
her a fresh impetus he building of the North 
ern Pacific Railroad gave her the first start; 
then the cutting of the canal across Minnesota 
Point ide her a first iss lake port: and later, 
ifter a period o juragement, the big wheat 
farms of the Red River Valley gave her a staple 
of commerce to handle In after years the 


rapid growth of the two Dakotas, with their sur 


plus of grain and their need of coal, built for her 
huge elevators and great coaldocks. Then lum 
bering came in to swe her business and after- 
wards the discovery and opening of the Vermil- 

on iron mines became a new factor in her 
growtl The cheapening of lake transportation 

y the b ding f huge steam barges and un 
on ith whalebacks increased the movement of 
ommodities by the lake route and this was still 
inother source of immediate gain to the city at 

head of the cha n of inland seas. 

Now, after a liet year, the recomes a new and 
important stimulus. Northern Minnesota fur 
nishes another iron held rer than that of the 
Vermillion Range arger, too, than that of the 


famous Gogebk tange, in Wisconsin The ore 








The iron industry in Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio was originally based on the 
proximity of native ores to beds of coal. Later 
came the opening of the Lake Superior iron 
fields and with cheap water transportation the 
richer ores were taken to the centers of the iron 
making to mix with the lean native ores. In 
lake ores almost wholly supplanted 
Pennsylvania, so that at 


time the 
those of Ohio and 
present the enormous iron and steel industry of 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Youngstown and other 
neighboring towns may be said to rest wholly on 
the Lake Superior production. Now the new 
discoveries on the Mesaba Range of vast beds of 
high grade Bessemer ore makes it as certain as 
any event in the future can be that Duluth will 
occupy the position in relation to the North- 
west that Cleveland occupies for the lower lakes 

that of the chief center of iron and steel 
manufacture. 

Confidence in this reasonable prediction is not 
the only motive for the new activity at Duluth 
this spring. The great wheat crop of 1891 is 
having a noticeable effect on the general busi- 
ness of the city. All the elevators were crammed 
with wheat prior to the opening of navigation 
and the railroad yards were crowded with loaded 
cars for whose freight there was no storage 
room. Improved conditions on the farms of the 
two Dakotas and Northern Minnesota, resulting 
from the bountiful harvest of the great cereal 
staple of the region, had a direct effect on the 
general trade of the city which handles most of 
the surplus of that staple that goes to Eastern 
markets. The lumber trade has improved; so 
has the coal trade, and so has the trade in 
groceries and dry goods. There is a marked gain 
in cheerfulness in the general tone of business 
circles and a universal belief that 1892 is to be a 
year of activity and solid development. 

For one very important element of her new 
prosperity Duluth waited long, but it has come 
at last and its consequences are hardly yet ap- 
preciated and cannot yet fully be measured. | 
mean the opening by railroads of the vast North- 


ern Minnesota wilderness. Nearly one-third of 





the entire area of our State lies between the 
Northern Pacific main line on the south and the 
British boundary on the north and between the 
Red River Valley on the west and Lake Superior 
on the east. This immense region was practic- 
ally a terra incognita until the Duluth and Win- 
nipeg Railroad began to advance into it. Lum- 
bermen operated here and there and timber 
cruisers ranged over it, but there was no per- 
manent settlement within its borders save a few 
lumbering villages on the Upper Mississippi, 
reached by steamboats from Aitken. The cur- 
rent opinion of this great forest expanse was that 
it was a pine barren unfit for settlement and it 
was for the interests of speculators in pine lands 
and owners of timber tracts to keep up this 
belief. Explorations undertaken with the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what were the resources of 
the country to support a railroad, showed that 
there was much fertile land among the pines, 
lying along the streams and lakes and found in 
some localities in the form of considerable 
stretches of prairie. Lumbering and iron mining 
will long be the chief industries of the region, 
but they will not be the only industries. Already 
farmers are followlng the advance of the new 
road and filing their claims upon homesteads, 
where the work of clearing is light or where 
open glades invite immediate cultivation. <A 
large movement of settlers is taking place this 
spring. The great Northern wilderness will ina 
few years bea wilderness no more. Other rail- 
way lines will cross it, each creating a belt of 
settlement. The country is too near to cities and 
to the great movements of commerce to be longer 
left to the occupancy of wolves and bears. It 
willsupport thousands of homes and the people 
who go into it will contribute to the growth of 
Duluth, because Duluth is the natural market 
for their products, whether of mines, forests 
or farms. 

Duluth is sometimes called a shoe-string city, 
from its great length and its narrow width, but 
it is not an inconvenient city to live in for its 
people, from the fact that in hugging so closely 
the water-side of lake and bay and river it has 





deposits partially explored on the Mesaba Range, 
north of Duluth, are of phenomenal extent and 
richness and are so situated that mining will be 
most as nexpensive as scooping oO it gravel 
from a bank with a steam-shove \ railroad is 
now headed for the most important mines opened 
nd ore w e hauled from them to Duluth by 
the first of September Two other roads are 
m g surveys with a view of entering the 
new iror d. Whatever of business and wealth 
ire creat the Mesaba Range must add ina 
direct ratio to the business, wealth and popula- 
tion of Dulutl These important discoveries of 
rich Bessemer ore do not mean simply that great 
ore docks are to be erected at Duluth 
ind a new element of commerce fur 
nished the Zenith City. That would _ 
rm vdivantageous 1lome but of far 
rea r at intag \ he the deve 
‘ of iron mar ct ng here 
s sf start ha dy peen 
I wit! t last na it Lror 
tor r ~ Ny « s across the 
y it Supe ; \ her ste 
pint ~ he oper rth process 
s as ‘ ‘DD w, witl 
~ I I te s res of ¢ eaDp ron 
il ) é ( no longer b 
“oon ) } 1) th w , 
t I oO! ul 
fo who Northwester: 
CO t s cneap to bring the 
( of Ohio to sme the on of Mir 
ey to " r ron re te 
i on n¢ ng D the man u 
red prod tin } irs and stee 
nvots for consumption in the vast 
oO es d southwest of Dulutt 
he ike craft make their prolits on 
ca \ gy wheat is and they take 
m1 O I irn trip at rates that 
narely return t actua ost of the 
voyage it req res no argument to 
show that so far as the needs of the 
region now shipping its grain from 
Duluth are concerned the natural 
point of iron and steel manufacture 
is the point nearest the consumers, 
where the coal can be brought by « 











water to meet the ores, and that point 


is the city at head of Lake Superior. 


UNION PASSENGER STATION, DULUTH. 
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followed a natural law of growth, which has set- 


tled the population close to the industries that 
support them. Only the new suburbs on the 
east end, overlooking the lake, may be said to de- 


part from this rule, and their reason for exist- | 
| passenger station, very comfortable, spacious and 


ence lies in the beauty of their situation and 
their convenience of access by rail. The center 


of the city is well and solidly built and is no | 


longer checked in attaining breadth by the steep 
slopes of the hills, since the inclined plane rail- 
road now takes passengers and vehicles up to 
the top of these hills, where a broad plateau 
opens out. In the western part of the city proper 
the growth of population was determined by the 
nearness of that district to the grain elevators 
and the railway yards. Further west, where the 
flourishing settlements of West Duluth and 
Ironton lie, local manufacturing industries have 
created population and within the past twoor 
three years have turned the forests into busy 
centers of life. For home-building the ‘Zenith 
City of the Unsalted Seas” offers a wonderful 
range of choice of sites, from wave-washed sandy 





ings as those of the Duluth Dry Goods Company 
the Chapin-Wells Hardware Company and of a 
number of grocery and produce houses. In 
street transit the horse cars have been entirely 
superseded by first-class electric lines. A union 


elegant, has taken the place of the old wooden 
depots. The big first-class hotel is reinforced 
by two others, that are first-class in every res- 
pect except prices. Hourly local trains run back 
and forth between the Union Station and all the 
populous suburbs and town, within a radius of 
five miles, and the large passenger movement is 
in itself a good index to the volume of business 
which is transacted here at the head of naviga- 
tion on the chain of Great Lakes. 

The new manufacturies are getting their grip, 
making known the merits of their products and 
extending the area of their trade. The freight 
movement by lake and rail is constantly increas- 
ing. In a word, all conditions and prospects 
show that this is going to be a great year for 


nized. Such a transfer is a physical necessity, 
but there are many other cases in which the 
necessity of a transfer from one form of trans 
portation to another is none the less real, but it 
arises from a different cause and is much less 
readily recognized. lhe cost of transportation 
is a tax both upon production and consumption 
It is a tax which it is impossible to avoid but one 
which it is to the interest of producer and con 
sumer alike to have reduced to the lowest pos 
sible point. This tax becomes prohibitory when 
the cost of transportation, added to the cost of 
production, equals the value at the point of con 
sumption. It may be said to be an economica 
necessity that traffic should be transferred from 
a more expensive form of transportation to a less 
expensive form at the nearest possible point 
Every one concedes that the wagon road is 
simply a feeder for the railroad, and no on 
would attempt, for instance, to send goods by 
wagon, instead of by rail, from Omaha to Ney 
York City. It is just as true that where both 





Duluth. E. Vv. S 


are available the railway is simply a feeder for 
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MAP SHOWING ‘“‘BANNING’S LINE.” 


beaches and the meadow-margins of streams, to 
rocky terraces and lofty hights with far reaching 
outlooks over harbor, lake and shore, 

The public and private improvements made at 
Duluth during the past two years have placed 
the city in an excellent condition to make the 
most of the new conditions of prosperity. A 
great deal of money has been spent upon the 
streets. Superior Street is well-paved from end 
toend. The high boulevard, running along the 
hill-slope and blasted out of the solid granite in 
places, forms a superb drive, and commands a 
wonderful panorama of natural beauty and com- 
mercial activity. The inclined plane railroad is 
solidifying the growth of the center of the city 
and opening almost unlimited districts to resi- 
dence building. At West Duluth is another in- 
clined plane giving convenient access to the 
handsome hights of Bay View. The new bank- 
ing and office buildings on Superior Street are of 
imposing dimensions and of attractive archi- 
tecture. There are two well-built theaters. 
Wholesale trade has erected its monuments 
along the water front in such conspicuous build- 





DULUTH’S COMMERCIAL STRENGTH. 


Great cities, like great structures of whatever 
kind, must first of all have foundations wide and 
deep and strong. Cities necessarily differ in the 
details of their development, but no matter how 
diverse may be the multitude of minor elements 
which underlie their growth, commerce and 
manufactures are the two chief corner-stones in 
the foundation of all the greatest cities of the 
world. Commercial cities may grow up at 
points where it is convenient to exchange the 
diverse products of different regions; they must 
grow up at points where it becomes necessary to 
substitute one form of transportation for another 
in the carriage of materials, either rawor manu- 
factured, from the point of production to a dis- 
tant point of consumption. The wagon way, the 
railway and the water way constitute the trinity 
of transportation agencies, by which the com- 
merce of the civilized world is carried. The 
necessity of a transfer at the seaboard, from the 
wagon or the railway car to the vessel, of goods 


—ALL POINTS NORTH AND WEST OF THIS LINE ARE NEARER DULUTH THAN CHICAGO 


the waterway, although this statement will be 
strenuously denied by many persons, especially 
by railway men. Grain grown upon the Dakota 
prairies is hauled in wagons to the nearest rai 

way station, and while it may seem a startling 
statement, it is susceptible of absolute demonstra 
tion that it is justas unbusiness-like, 
from an economic standpoint, to transport that 


just as wrong 
grain all the way to New York by rail as it 
would be to transport it from the prairie farm to 

When left to itself 
form of transportation 


Minneapolis by wagon. 
traffic seeks the cheapest 
as naturally as water runs down hill, and it is 
just as foolish to send traffic by a dearer form of 
transportation when a cheaper form is available 
as it would be to pump water over a hill top from 
one point to another when it can run around the 
hill naturally from one point to the other. 

Deep water navigation is the controlling factor 
in transportation, and for the reason that deep 
water transportation is the cheapest known form 
of transportation. This is not a matter of guess 


work or estimates. The careful records kept at 





destined to another continent is readily recog- 


the Sault Canal show that the registered net ton- 
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nage of the 10.557 vessels which passed through 
he locks in 1890 amounted to 8,454,435 tons It 
is worth remembering that this exceeds the 


traffic of the Suez Canal for the same year by 
7,168 vessels and 1,564,421 net registered tons. 
And the Sault Canal was open for navigation only 
228 days, while the Suez Canal was open the en- 


tir The actual tonnage passing through 


e year 


the Sault Canal was considerably greater than 


the registered tonnage, being 9,014,000 tons, and 


it was carried at an average price of 1.3 mills 


per ton per mile. According to Poor’s Manual 
the average price per ton per mile received by 
the railroads of the United States in 1590 for the 
transportation of freight was 9.3 mills, a little 


more than seven times as much as the price 
charged for transportation on the Great Lakes. 
And that is why deep water is the controlling 
factor in transportation 

A TREMENDOUS SAVING. 

In order to emphasize the difference in the 
cost of rail and water transportation, it is worth 
while to see what the difference in cost would 
have been if the traffic of the Great Lakes had 
been handled by ral A very careful computa- 
tionof the amount of tonnage of the Great Lakes 


¢ 


for IS90, and t 


the distance it was carried, has been 
made by Mr. Charles H. Keep, secretary of the 
Buffalo Lal Carrier’s Association, who is a 
He finds 


that if the same tonnage had been moved an 


recognized authority on such matters. 


equal distance by rail at the average charge for 
rail transportation, it would have cost in round 
numbers $120,000,000 more than was actually 
paid. The total amount which has been ex- 
pended on all the lakes above Niagara Falls 
under all the river and harbor bills, from the 
first down to the present time, isa little less than 
$0,000,000, so that the saving to the people of 
the northern portion of the United States on the 
business of one year, has made a return of four 
dollars for every one which has been expended 
in improving the navigation of the lakes. Asa 
matter of fact the return was very much greater; 
for, in the firsi place, a large portion of the ton- 
nage was of such a character that it could not 
possibly have paid the cost of rail transportation. 
f it had not been possible to move it by water it 
1t have been moved at all, and hundreds 


could n¢ 


of great enterprises employing thous- 


inds of men would not have been 
indertaken, and great regions of 
country, now the homes of prosper- 
ous people, would still have been un- 
settled and indeveloped. 


And in the second place, there is 


in indirectsaving, which is probably 
vreater even than the direct saving 


} fv 
ibove referred to, resulting from the 


owering of railway charges through 


tion of the water route. 


i¢ compet 


t} 
\ hint of what this effect is, may be 
found n the fact that during the 
season of navigation rates on grain 
from Buffalo to New York by rai 
were 35 cents per bushel, while on 
the very day that the Erie Canal was 
closed the rates were advanced to7 5 
nts per Dushe 
VHAT IT ACTUALLY COSTS 


Some figures that are still more in 
teresting and suggestive are found if 
we make a study of the actual net cost of the two 
f 


methods of transportation. Careful experiments 


extending over a series of years, which were made 


by the Grand Trunk Railway, show that the 
actual cost of « arry ing freight, exclusive of inter- 
est on bonds and dividends on stock, was five mills 
per ton per mile. The average cost for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1890, on all the railroads re- 
porting tothe Inter-state Commerce Commission, 
was twenty per cent greater, being 5.93 mills, 
while the lowest cost which has yet been recorded 





is four mills per ton per mile, which has been re- 
ported in certain exceptionally favorable years 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

From a statement of the operation of one of 
the best lines of boats upon the Great Lakes it is 
found that they make the run from Duluth to 
Buffalo in three days and a half, each carrying 
2,700 tons of freight on the present depth at the 
Sault Canal, and costing on an average of $120 per 
day. Reducing these figures to the ton mile stand- 
ardwe find that they are equal to .015 of a cent 
per ton per mile, only one-twenty-sixth of the cost 
on the Lake Shore road. Or, toexpress the same 
fact in terms which will be more readily under- 
stood by the average business man, it costs $26 on 
the most favorably situated railroad in the 
United States to do what is done on the Great 
Lakes for $1. 

ANOTHER POINT OF SUPERIORITY. 

If the reader will just take notice of the fact 
that, in addition to carrying freight at prices so 
much less than the raiiroads, the best modern 
steamships on the lakes maintain a faster aver- 
age rate of speed per hour than any freight 
train, the demonstration of the fact that deep 
water navigation is the controlling factor in 
transportation will be admitted to be complete. 
And since the steamship not only carries freight 
ess money, but makes faster time, there is 
no possible gain in transferring freight from the 
steamship to the railway until a point is reached 
beyond which it is impossible for the steamship 
to go. Hence, it seems clear that the farthest 
point inland which can be reached by a steam- 
ship is a natural terminal point; that is to say, 
the point where the breaking of bulk, the trans- 
fer of traffic from one form of transportation to 
another, becomes both a physical and an econ- 
omic necessity. The size and importance of the 


for 


city which will grow up at any given terminal 
point depends upon the amount of territory 
naturally tributary thereto. For the reasons 
given above it seems clear that the trade of any 
given territory, other things being equal, be- 
longs to the nearest natural terminal point; and 
to come down from general statements to the 
specific case under consideration, Duluth is the 
natural trade center for all the territory which 
lies nearer to the head of Lake Superior than to 





ONE OF THE WATER 
POWERS ON THE ST. LOUIS 
RIVER AVAILABLE FOR 
THE TRANSMISSION 
OF ELECTRIC POWER TO 
DULUTH. 








any other point situated on deep water. From a 
study of the map on page nineteen it will readily 
be seen what territory lies nearer to Duluth than 
to Chicago and Galveston respectively—the 
cities which occupy the only three natural ter- 
minal points for all the great West. It will be 
found that the territory naturally tributary to 
Duluth is greater in extent and richer in re- 
sources than that belonging to any other trade 
center in the world. The amount of territory 
naturally tributary to Chicago is surprisingly out 
of proportion to that which has been brought 
into trade relations with that city by the enor- 
mous expansicn of the railway system controlled 
therefrom. Chicago has grown rich and great 
by the trade of territory which naturally belongs 
to other cities and which will be taken from 
Chicago by those trade centers as they and their 
territory develop. Duluth was kept in subjection 
to both St. Paul and Chicago for many years by 
the commercial barriers to the natural move- 
ment of trade set up by the arbitrary discrimina- 
tion of the railways. The St. Paul & Duluth 
road was completed in 1870. The construction 
of the Northern Pacific to the westward was 
begun in the same year but it was not until 
fifteen years thereafter that the completion of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway made it possible to go to and from 
Duluth and the East without passing through St. 
Paul. In the few years which have elapsed since 
1885, however, the building of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic has given Duluth a direct out- 
let to the eastward, independent of both St. 
-aul and Chicago; the building of the Eastern 
Minnesota has brought Duluth into direct trade 
relations with all the territory covered by the 
nearly 4,000 miles of track belonging to the 
Great Northern railway system; the Northern 
-acific has been extended into the Canadian 
Northwest, while the Chicago connection has 
been strengthened by the addition of the Wis- 
consin Central, and the Duluth & Winnipeg and 
Duluth & Iron Range have begun the develop- 
ment of virgin territory lying close to the doors 
of Duluth. 

The wholesale business of Duluth has been de- 
veloped almost entirely within the last ten years 
and principally within the last six. It is not the 
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purpose of this article to go into details in any 
direction, but rather to give an outline of those 
great causes underlying the growth of cities, 
which not only furnish the proper explanation of 
the development which has already been at- 
tained, but will enable the careful student to 
foreteil with unerring accuracy the further de- 
velopment which the future must bring, but it is 
worth while to call attention to the fact that 
within six short years the volume of wholesale 
business has increased from about $3,000,000 to 
almost $30,000,000—a gain of 1,000 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1891. in the face of the financial depression 
prevalent over the entire country, the increase 
was thirty-five per cent over the preceding year. 
There are now 117 wholesale and jobbing estab- 
lishments, employing ninety travelling men, 
drugs and clothing being the only principal lines 
which are yet lacking. Given the commercial 
conditions which demand the creation of a trade 
center, the local topography is a matter of 
secondary importance. If there is a swamp, it 
will be filled, as was done in Chicago, if there is 
no natural harbor, one will be created; but if, in 
addition to commercial conditions, the local 
topography is naturally favorable, 
the capital and energy which would 





have the wagon way, the railway and the water- 
way at its very doors, each form of transporta- 
tion being absolutely independent and out of the 
way of the others. 

Chicago is now preparing to spend from 
twenty-five to forty millions of dollars upon a 
drainage and sewerage system which involves 
the construction of a canal large enough for 
ocean vessels and a turning of the water of Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi River. No such 
difficulty or expense confronts Duluth. Water 
will always run down hill if given a good chance 
and the construction of a simple sewer is all that 
is necessary to secure perfect drainage. 

Manufacturing development naturally succeeds 
commercial growth. Theconcentration of trans- 
portation lines in a commercial center makes 
easy the bringing in of raw materials and the 
distribution of manufactured products. Pros- 
perous manufacturing towns have grown up 
around water powers or supplies of cheap fuel, 
or in consequence of the presence of abundant 
raw materials. Thriving cities have been created 
which support a considerable population by a 
single line of manufacture, but great manufactur- 


screenings from the docks at a cost of from #2 to 
$2.25 per ton. This material is not well adapted 
for shipment inland, but by the use of specially 
constructed grates it makes not only a cheap but 
a satisfactory fuel. 

Duluth is also the center of a great lumber re- 
gion anda manufacturing point for both hard 
and soft woods, and the refuse material from the 
mills can be had by other manufacturers almost 
for the asking. But as if these unlimited sup- 
plies of cheap fuel were not enough, Duluth has 
at the western limits of thecity, as they will be in 
1895, one of the great water powers of the world. 
The St. Louis River has a fall of 455 feet in nine 
miles and it is estimated that this, when fully de- 
veloped, will give 65,000 horse the 
minimum summer flow. This is one of the ex- 
ceedingly rare cases where a great water power 
immediately This 
water power is more than five times as great as 
that now developed at Minneapolis. 

It would need a volume simply to enumerate, 
and a library to describe, the resources of the 
country tributary to Duluth, but seven great 


power at 


adjoins navigable water 





fundamental lines of manufacturing may be 
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be needed to overcome unfavorable 
local conditions can be diverted to 
other uses. The harbor of Duluth 
is acknowledged to be at least one 
of the finest in the world—land 
locked and sheltered from every 
wind, it is easy of access in the wild- 
est storm and spacious enough to float 
all the fleets of earth. Liverpool has 
some forty-eight or fifty miles of 
docks. When the commerce of the 
great West shall need as much—and 
they who know most of the capabili- 
ties of the great West are most cer- 
tain that that time wi]l come—there 
is room in the harbor of Duluth for 
more than 200 miles of docks. Some 
shortsighted observers consider that 
Duluth is unfavorably located, situ- 
ated as it is upon a hillside which in 
places rises steeply from the water’s 
edge, but in the opinion of the writer 
Duluth possesses the ideal location 
for a great city. In level cities such 
as Chicago the two problems of 
drainage and railway crossings grow 
continually more difficult of solution 
with the increase of population. 
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Nearly 400 lives are sacrificed in 
Chicago every year in consequence 
of the number of railway crossings 
on the same grade with the streets. 
City authorities and railway managers alike stand 
appalled both at this terrible loss of life and at 
the enormous expense of any possible solution of 
the difficulty. In Duluth, topographical condi- 
tions are such that the railways will always keep 
close to the water front and there is little neces- 
sity for the crossing of tracks by the general 
public. In the few cases where it is necessary, 
it is a matter of inconsiderable trouble and ex- 
pense to provide overhead crossings. 

Work already done points to the ultimate 
creation of an ideal wholesale district in Duluth. 
The principal jobbing houses occupy buildings 
upon the docks, which are furnished with rail- 
way facilities, so that goods may be received 
from steamships and sent out by rail, absolutely 
avoiding the delay and expense of cartage. 
Ultimately all the streets running down across 
the railway tracks on to the docks will be two 
stories high, iron viaducts being carried above 
the tracks from Superior or Michigan Street to 
the dock lines, the upper level being devoted to 
teams and foot passengers and the lower level 
to railway uses, so that each jobbing house will 
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ing cities, like great commercial cities, must 
draw from and supply a large territory with 
diverse products and varied wants. Nowhere 
else, in the knowledge of the writer, are all the 
conditions for the development of a great manu- 
facturing center present to so great a degree as 
is the case at Duluth. Coal is not found in the 
vicinity, but it is brought from Buffalo at a cost 
for freight which is seldom higher than forty 
cents a ton, while thousands of tons were landed 
upon Duluth docks in 1891 at a cost of ten cents 
per ton, and some ten or a dozen cargoes were 
brought up without any freight charge whatever, 
being carried simply as ballast. The difference 
between water and rail transportation and the 
favorable location of Duluth as compared with 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, is shown by a study of 
the difference in freights on coal—ten cents a 
ton from Buffalo to Duluth, a thousand miles, 
and $1.50 a ton from Duluth to St. Paul, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. In addition to the low prices 
on the regular sizes of coal which these low 
freight rates make possible, manufacturers in 
Duluth have the additional advantage of buying 
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named, which are peculiarly adapted to this 
location: The manufacture of iron and steel, the 
smelting of ores, the milling of grain, the man- 
facture of pine lumber, the manufacture of hard 
woods, of wool and of flax. 
already established and the smelting of precious 
ores and the manufacture of flax products, in- 
cluding both fabrics and oils, seems certain to 
follow in the near future. 

The fundamental industry of modern civiliza- 
tion is the manufacture of iron and steel. Some 
three or four years ago John Birkinbine, of 
Philadelphia, an acknowledged authority on 
such matters, stated that no where else in the 
world, could be found such large deposits of 
high grade ore as withina radius of one hundred 
miles from Duluth. Those words were true 
when written, but since they were printed the 
Mesaba Range, the giant iron range of the world, 
has been discovered and its development has 
begun. But in regard to manufacturing, the 
same as in regard to commerce, it is the purpose 
of this article merely to give outlines and not to 
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go into details, and the reader is referred to the 
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special article upon the Mesaba Range and the 
manufacture of iron and stee which appears 


has not yet been 


1) tl Sut with the furthe r develop 
I ( tar ind Idaho, to say 
( Oo he ! i ‘rtainty that the great 
silver veins whicl ure iulready worked in 
Canadian territory north of Lake Superior, ex 
tend across the ne nto Minnesota, it seems 
tain that this reat industry W be estab 
shed, because of the unlimited supply of cheap 
1 ) 
The commerce of Dulutl Q with the ship- 
lent of wheat, ar sa mystery for which no 
explanation has ever been offered 
hy the inufa e of fle was not begun in 
1) itl nt nearly a score of years after the 
shipment of wheat begat Duluth received in 
ISU], of wheat and flour reduced to wheat, 533,027,- 
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tion as absolutely fatal to Minneapolis and if it is 
allowed to stand against wheat, the time is short 
when Minneapolis millers, manufacturers and 
obbers will be driven to Duluth to do their busi- 
ness.”’ These rates are still in force and the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has applied 
to the Inter-state Commerce Commission to order 
the railroads to so adjust their tariffs that 
Duluth shall be denied the rates to whlch she is 
entitled by reason of her geographical position. 
The meat in the cocoanut is exposed by the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce when they say 
in their complaint, ‘‘Your petitioner avers that 
said common carriers, both separately and in 
combination with each other, so discriminate 
against Minneapolis * * * as to impose a tax or 
tariff of fifteen cents upon each barrel of flour 
manufactured in Minneapolis and put upon Lake 
Superior shipboard, in excess of each barrel 
manufactured in Duluth.” Stripped of its legal 
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439 bushels he opening of navigation will find 


ind sixteen millions of bushels 
of wheat in the elevators awaiting shipment to 
East This is a record of which any city 
night be proud, but the citizens of Duluth point 
vith sti vreater pride to the fact that the 
Duluth Imperial mill has advanced, in a little 
more than two years from its construction, to 
the position of the greatest mill in the world 
This great mill, however, is but the beginning of 
the change which is destined to make Duluth 
the greatest milling point in the West, if not in 
the world Certain roads which run to Minne- 
apolis, because of competition with other roads 
having short lines to Duluth, have put into force 
a tariff making the same charges on wheat to | 


Duluth as to Minneapolis. This is called dis- 


crimination by the Minneapolis millers, and in 
an interview on September %, 1891, C. A. Pills- 


bury of that city said: *‘l regard this discrimina- 








verbiage the request of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce is that the roads leading directly 
to Duluth shall be compelled to raise their rates 
on wheat until this advantage of fifteen cents a 
barrel, which Duluth now possesses, is wiped out 
of existence. It is not to be supposed that the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission will grant 
this modest (?) request. 

The greatest body of white pine timber still 
standing on the continent surrounds Duluth. In 
the district now available and in that section 
which will be opened to traffic in a year or two by 
railways now being constructed, there are esti- 
mated to be at least twenty thousand million feet 


| of standing pine. Already the great lumber men 


of the Saginaw Valley have begun to transfer their 
operations to Duluth. During the past year the 
cut of the mills in and around Duluth exceeded 
275,000,000, feet in addition to which there were 
over 92,000,000 shingles and nearly 53,000,000 lath. 








The manufacture of pine and of hard woods 
have been separately mentioned. Both are made 
into lumber as the first step, but the further de- 
velopments are so different that it seems proper 
to put them in different classes. There are large 
quantities of hardwood timber immediately 
adjacent to Duluth, the largest body lying to the 
south. Several large furniture establishments 
are already in operation and others are certain 
for the near future. 

From five to six million pounds of wool from 
Montana pass through Duluth to the eastward 
every year. With this amount of a raw material 
which is so greatly in demand in the cold climate 
of the Northwest, the wonder is that there are 
not a score of great woolen mills, instead of one 
or two small ones as at present. 

The manufacture of flax products, including 
both fabrics and oil, has not been begun, although 
plans are under way for the erection of a large 
linseed oil mill and a manufactory of binding 
twine is also promised for the near future. The 
soil and climate of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
are excellently adapted to the production of flax, 
which, with proper treatment, will make the 
finest grade of linen. 

All the conditions of cheap fuel and water 
power, of abundant raw materials and the 
economic distribution of products to a great and 
constantly growing market, are so combined at 
Duluth, that this city promises to become the 
rival of Pittsburg in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, of Omaha in the smelting of precious ores, 
of Minneapolis in the milling of flour, of Saginaw 
in the manufacture of lumber, of Grand Rapids 
in the manufacture of furniture, of Lowell in the 
weaving of woolens, and of Belfast in the produc- 
tion of linen. The territory tributary to Duluth 
has scarcely begun to develop as yet. Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, in addition to all other 
farm products, raised in 1891 one hundred and 
sixty million bushels of wheat, and not one-tenth 
of the arable land of those States is yet under 
cultivation. It is believed that the territory em- 
braced within the three States named is at least 
the equal in fertility and natural resources of 
Massachusetts. If they were as densely populated 
to the square mile as Massachusetts is to-day 
they would contain a population of over sixty 
millions. When to these great States are added 
Montana and Idaho, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Wyoming, the parts of Iowa and Kansas which 
lie nearer to Duluth than to any other natural 
terminal point, to say nothing of the Canadian 
Northwest, which must some day belong com- 
mercially to Duluth, whether it be joined 
politically to the United States or not, no 
prophecy which can be made for the future of 
this city can well outrun the truth which the 
years shall bring to pass. 

The locations of great cities are determined 
neither by accident nor by man’s design. The 
careful student of history can not fail to see the 
workings of a higher power inall the movements 
of mankind. From the mountain valleys of 
Asia, where the race was cradled, a ceaseless 
pilgrimage has moved ever on and on. Genera- 
tions come and go; mountain walls and contin- 
ental wilds and treacherous leagues of trackless 
sea may lie across the appointed path, but still 
the mighty column in its onward march, sur- 
mounts, subdues and crosses all, impelled by 
forces as resistless as those which speed the 
Pleiades on their course. The mighty hand that 
formed the world, shaping continents and seas 
and marking out the course down which the 
rivers run, has pointed with unerring finger to 
the spots where cities shall be built. No human 
plan can prosper, no human work endure, unless 
begun and carried on and brought to end in har- 
mony with that greater plan and those mightier 
forces which through succeeding centuries work 
out the destiny of the race. Opposing plans may 
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seem to prosper for a time, but presently they 
come to naught even as confusion and disaster 
fell upon the builders of Babel’s tower. Glance 
again at the history of Duluth and study once 
more her position and resources. Of all the 
elements of growth and greatness not one 
is lacking. In the future as in the past 
natural causes must work out their sure results. 
Envious rivals shall strive in vain to circum- 
scribe her growth. Here in the center of the 
continent, where the great highways of com- 
merce meet, there will be a great city—one 
of the greatest cities of the world—and the 
name of that city shall be Duluth. 
S. A. THOMPSON, 
Sec’y Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 


DULUTH’S EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 

It has often been said that a city’s school 
system isa fair index of the real progress that 
the city has made; when one considers that a 
system of public schools is, indeed, a growth 
peculiar to the locality where the schools ex- 
ist, and partaking very largely of the general 
conditions, one indeed sees the force of this 
statement. This is equally true of the public 
schools of Duluth, and nothing, perhaps, 
better than this shows the real progress that 
our city has made. Not only by reason of its 
rapid growth in the efficiency of its teaching 
staff and the course of study pursued, but es- 
pecially in the excellence, from an architec- 
tural point of view, as well as from the sufficiency 
of its school structures. 

The Independent School District of the City of 
Duluth was organized under the provisions of the 
State laws,in the year 1870. Since its inception 
it has passed through the same trials and tri- 
umphs that all new cities have experienced in 
attempting to found an efficient system of graded 
schools. In the early days the teachers and 
school buildings were as good as the financial 
condition of the city would warrant, and it may 
indeed be said that from the very first the people 
of Duluth took special pride in doing all in their 
power to further the interests of education. The 
Board of Education from its organization has 
been composed of broad-minded, liberal and pro- 
gressive men, who have honorably met all the 
demands of public instruction, though, during 
the trying times of railroad difficulties, the pro- 
gress was slow, and at times somewhat impeded. 
In the past few years, however, the strides have 
been rapid. The course of study covers twelve 
years—eight in the grades and four in the High 
School, where four different courses can be pur- 
sued; namely, Classical, Literary, Scientific and 
General. Some attention has been paid during 
the past two years to industrial work, such as 
sewing and moulding. 

Manual training as a separate branch was in- 
troduced in 1889, and has been continued with 
marked success for three years. It has given a 
decidedly practical turn to our training without 
attempting to instruct for the trades, as in the 
regular trades-schools. As soon as expedient 
some of the features of this department will be 
introduced into the grammar grades, where it 
has already been attempted in the way of wood 
carving. A cooking school, under the direction 
of an experienced graduate of one of the Boston 
cooking schools, has been introduced with excel- 
lent results. Night schools have been carried 
on for some years past. The ordinary English 
branches were at first taken up, but during the 
last year some high-school branches have been 
added to the course. Thedepartments of Draw- 
ing, Music, Penmanship and Physical Culture 
are now in charge of teachers specially prepared 
for the work. 

The free text-book system, by means of which 
all pupils below the High School are provided 
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with all necessary books to pursue the work re- 
quired bythe course of study, has been intro- 
duced at asaving to the pupils of the district of 
about two-thirds the amount usually expended 
for text-books under the old plan, where each 
child purchased the books necessary for school 
work. It now costs about one dollar per pupil 
where formerly it cost three dollars. The books 
themselves are in better condition and last 
longer, being more caresully handled than when 
the property of the children. It also furnishes 
an opportunity to provide the child with a great 
amount of supplementary reading matter, and is 
in every respect a pronounced success. Duluth, 
we think, was the first city in the State of 
Minnesota toadopt this system. 

The school system as outlined above is presided 





over by about 140 teachers, who, as a body, will 
compare favorably with those of any city of the 
same size. The old buildings, for the most part, 
have now disappeared, the oldest building in use 
to-day being about eight years old. The one 
room structure of the early days has given place 
to handsome, well-appointed, commodious build- 
ings of twelve and more rooms, furnished with 
all modern appliances. So rapid has been the 
increase in school population that the Board of 
Education is unable to provide school accommo 
dations with sufficient speed. Within two years 
districts or wards requiring at the opening of 
school but two rooms now fill twelve rooms. 

There are now twenty-three school buildings of 
the very best modern architecture. The coming 
year will witness the addition of about fifty new 
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rooms The new Central High School, now 
nearly completed, is second to none in the United 
States, and wi be one of the most thoroughly 
euipped schools in the State, if not in the coun- 
try A great addition was made to the school 
system by the incorporation of the West Duluth 
district in IS%l, and the reorganization of the 
board. Another addition will be made when the 
Lakeside schools come under the Board of Kdu- 
cation of the ¢ ity of Duluth 
he number of school buildings increased from 
five in ISS] to twenty-three in 1892; of sittings in 
the same period from 662 to 5,100; of teachers 
from 11 to 140, and of pupils enrolled from 748 to 
$9. The value of school property in 1881 was 
$12,925, and is now *1,200,000, The total ex pendi- 
tures for ISSI were $7,083, and for this year they 
will be about $300,000. No figures could more 
trikingly set forth the growth of Duluth during 
i. decade than these R. Ek. DENFIELD, 


Superintendent of Schools, Duluth. 


THE MESABA RANGE. 


\ few brief months have sufticed to make the 
name Mesaba familiar in the vocabulary not only 
of the scientist and the practical miner but that 


of the wide-awake, untechnical business man as 


well. The range came out of the midst of 
chaotic possibilities in a purely undeveloped 
country, heralded by discoveries which put 
speculation to the fever point. With the trend | 


of the range once established hundreds of locators 


flocked on the scene and it was not long before 


some three score companies had been incorpor- 


ated and were (tloating their stocks. If some of 
them have, or will prove financial dilusions it is 


a circumstance incidental to the opening of 


Du 


all new mining localities, and so familiar to all 
prudent investors that it will be taken by no 
means as indicative of the value and permanency 
of the discoveries. It has all passed now. The 
fictitious valuations of the optimistic boomer 
have given place to the carefully-weighed re- 
ports of the chemist and expert; judicious con- 
tracts have been let, conservative estimates have 
been made, transportation facilities have been 
secured, and the work of careful scientific de- 
velopment holds the healthful, even tenor of its 
way. Still, the Mesaba region is the vynosure of 
; he iron world 
Just why this is s0, becomes most apparent 
when one makes even a hurried visit to the re- 
gion, provided he hasin experience some reliable 
data for comparison; for he finds at each turn 
conditions which are unexcelled. While the 
inds on which the ore is found are among the 
highest within the confines of Minnesota, the 
topography is such that the railroads can get in 
with easy gradients over which the heaviest 
hauling will come tothe light trains. There are 
no exceptions to this rule with either the exist- 
ing roads or those which have been recently 
rojected and now have their corps busy in the 
field clearing up the rights of way. The Duluth 
Iron Range will probably be safe as a most 
conservative estimate. Its maximum .grade 
going north is 137 feet per mile; southward but 
sixty-six feet on a maximum curvature of seven 
degrees. At Mesaba, where it will run about 13.6 
miles of branch to the heart of the range, its road 
reading is 1,760 above sea level, and the gradient 
of the spur will be almost minimum in compari- 
son with the rest of the road. The same facts 
will be practically true of the other lines which 
are now building. All of them will bring their 
principal freight to water-way.shipping with the 
smallest possible expenditure, and consequently 
daily freights must ever be low. This condition 
is one which cannot but commend itself. 
Aside from the character of the ore as demon- 
strated by the analysis hereinafter quoted, the 





value of the Mesaba deposits lies rather in their 
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exposure than in any other single condition. 
Throughout the entire range a mean estimate of 
surface will not exceed eighteen or twenty feet, 
making stripping practicable throughout nearly 
the entire territory. Thedip is but about fifteen 
degrees, and contour lines bear such relation to 
the general trend that in most cases cars may be 
loaded directly from the working force, and such 
grading as is necessary done there without inter- 
mediate handling at the stock pile—a very con- 
siderable saving on the running expenses of the 
mines. It seems quite probable that there will 
be a necessity for gradation on all of the prop- 
erties now opened on the range. The formation, 
while one that may raise some genetic problems 
for the dynamic geologist, is both persistent, 
and, within certain limitations, fairly uniform. 
On all of the test-pits the exposures show a ten- 
dency toward the same members of a group that 
is almost unvarying from the western to the 
eastern limit. This series shows several grades 
of ore. Picked specimens of it has run as high 
as sixty-seven in metallic iron and as low as .040 
in phosphorus. The grade to be mined will fall 
at least five below, and some of the strata will 
run above the Bessmer limit as to phosphorus; 
but none of these facts interfere with the value 
of the deposit. It isthe theory of practical iron 
men and chemists who have been over the entire 
range that if work had progressed far enough in 
the test pits to give a generalized section of the 
region and a characteristic sample of the ore as 
it runs it would average high grade and good 
Bessemer. From the condition of things, of 
course, such a sample is impracticable now, 
and generalization must be purely  theo- 
retical. 

From a geological standpoint there is little 
which is capricious about the range, and the 
slight variations found will be nearly local in 
character. The examination of ten or twelve 
pits at as many different horizons showed that 
the succession of gradation of ore was fairly uni- 
form, and that from the yellow ochreous forma- 
tion which lies under the capping at Pit Six on 
the Hall to the black specular of the Biwabik 
there would be a gradual though definite change. 
Averages taken from samples of a dozen pits 
show about the maximum grade quoted above. 

The formation of the range is in many respects 
similar to the Gogebic. The character and 
quality of the ore, the contiguous formations and 














BUILDING, DULUTH. 


the variations of strata all indicate this. Prof. 
Winchell, in his report (Bulletin XI) character- 
izes it as the ‘‘Gabbo-titanic group,” though he 
qualifies the nomenclature by showing that all 
of the ore is not titaniferous. What he says in 
these preliminary notes has been fully borne out 
by more recent investigation, and it is well to 
quote this: “‘There is certainly no iron ore in 
Minnesota which is known to exist in larger 
amounts than this. The explorer in the iron 
regions is continually finding this ore in immense 
masses, and it has been the cause of many visits 
by intending purchasers. Fortunately, the litho- 
logic characters that surround it are so simple, 
uniform and evident that the tyro may discern 
them. The belt that carries this ore is wide, 
and it extends from Duluth to Pigeon Point, con- 
stituting in .ts culminating topographical points 
the summits of the Mesaba Range.” A foot-note 
to this quotation calls attention to the fact that 
the true Mesaba—the granite ridge—is known as 
Grant’s Range. There seems still to be some 
question as to the true position these rocks 
should occupy in a generalized section of the re- 
gion, and, indeed, it matters but little to the in- 
vestor in iron lands what member of the strati- 
graphic group they represent, or the dynamic 
and chemical conditions which have produced 
them. It is more interesting to note, that while 
they are inall probability referable to the similar 
formations of the Gogebic, they have manifest 
advantages over this celebrated locality. There 
the dip of the ore is highly accentuated, ap- 
proaching to nearly the vertical, and making 
deep mining imperative. Here the bed lies 
nearly horizontal, with a dip varying from 12° to 
20°, and doing away with the necessity for 
expensive hoisting, timbering and pumping. 
The altitude is so great compared to that of the 
surrounding country that only surface water is 
to be contended with, and the method of pit 
mining and stripping that will be resorted to 
makes the disposal of this a very simple matter 
by trench drains. Water for mechanical pur- 
poses—boiler feed, camp supply and the like, will 
be obtainable from Embarrass Lake, to which 
most of the available property is nearly or quite 
contiguous. R 

It has been held by a number of practical min- 
ing operators who have been on the ground, that 
the Mesaba formation is not, strictly speaking, a 
blanket formation, and that sooner or later 
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exures may be met in the bed that will give it 


a trend similar to that of the Gogebic. As yet 
there have been no facts to justify such a con- 
clusion: and more than that, Prof. H. V. Win- 
chell, who has made a practical study of the range, 
opposes any such theory. While it may be pos- 


sible that underlying the present exposure there 
may be found an underlying vein, the one now 
developed must carry its present trend. 
Whichever of these theories may be demon- 
trated the proper one, as work progresses dur- 
ne the next decade, it is q 1ite certain that for 
years to come the Mesaba region will afford the 
cheapest mining in the Superior country. The 
general excellence of its ore, the facility with 
which it may be mined and shipped, and the 
amount of it directly in sight, without further 
investigation make it the most important iron 


ocat 


on which has been found in the past two 

The general trend of the Mesaba Range is 
northeast and southwest, parallel with the Ver- 
milion, yet making local turns east and west, and 
even at times northwest. The north wall is 
granite, which dips to the south, and is overlaid 


with green stone of a schistose character, topped 





THE CLYDE 


| quartzite which composes the 


with a fragmenta 
footwall of the ore. On the maps which have 
been made of the region the outcrop of the green 
stone has been taken ag the limitation of the bed, 
and some of the contours laid down will probably 
show a considerable local variance, in fact, from 
the platting; so that possibly a few properties 
which are now indicated as not in the field may 
be found later on to contain considerable bodies 
of ore. The map is in the main, however, quite 
correct, and gains in detail each week as tired 


but enthusi 


astic explorers come in wlth their 








latest investigations. Indications in 58-17 seem 
to tend toward the location of quite valuable de- 
posits there, and the substantial location of them 
would quite fully conform to most of the theories 
which have been advanced on the region. 

The ore found is generally a hematite, though 
in one or two instances, notably on the McKinley 
property, a limonite has been pitted in the same 
Most of it is soft, but its ap- 
pearance varies considerably, and the tendency 


apparent horizon. 


seems to be toward a much harder grade than 


has been exposed on some of the earlier pits. Its 
color ranges from a deep blue to a fine deep red, 
almost all of the samples giving a characteristic 





streak. Onsome of the properties to the west a 
considerable body of very soft red hematite has 
been struck. The upper portion of the vein is of 
almost putty-like consistency, gradually harden- 
ing in a descent of from two inches to three feet. 
[tis the opinion of experts that the principal 
output of the region will be hard ore—not as 
hard, perhaps, as those of Vermillion or Mar- 
quette, but requiring blasting even after the 
working face is exposed in the stripped area. 
It may be added by way of comment and also 
as in a manner corroberative of the theory that 
the ore will tend to hardness at the deeper 
levels, that Pit No. 1, on the Hall, now ten feet 
deep, shows a dark and running 
high in metallic iron; while on the Kanawha 
and Cincinnati properties the horizon of the 
black semi-specular ore first found on the Biwa- 


dense ore 


bik has been located. 

It is safe to say that there are now in sight 
some 18,000,000 tons of ores ranging as above, 
and within a month or so enough stripping will 
have been done to demonstrate both by market 
and by furnace test that Minnesota has the best 
iron field yet discovered. 

MARION STUART CANN. 


IRON CO.’S BUILDING, DULUTH. 
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DULUTH’S RELATIONS TO NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


rhe opening up of the Mesaba Range marks an 
epoec} { history of Dulutl development. This 
es not necessarily mean that nothing was known of 


the Mesaba Range till the recent development of iron 


ne n that now famous ore belt. Indeed, a com- 
puny W orgunized more than twenty years ago for 
the purpose of mining iron ore on the range, but its 


limited as the returns from the en- 
terprise When I first came to Duluth in 1856 [I heard 
from BE. F. Ely and others of the great iron belt lying 
northof what s now Duluth, but that could not at 
that time be dignified by any greater name thana 
it landing. Ely was a scientist and a thorough and 
withal practical man and had a clear conception of 
the immense wealth that this region contained. With 
the topography of the country he was also familiar and 
he was as well aware then as we are to-day that the 
resources of that region were tributary to Duluth and 
would some day be a potent factor in) building an im- 
portant city at the head of Lake Superior. But the 
question of transporting the ores from that region to 
the head of the lakes was never solved in a way to 
nure to the benefit of Duluth till within a very few 
Hence. while my knowledge of the Mesaba 
an be said to date back 36 yeurs it has never 
ivailed anything either to myself or anyone else, that 
Tam aware of, tillthe results of recent explorations 
became known and men and money were found to de- 
velop the properties and furnish cheap transportation 
facilities for getting the ore toa market. If you will 








look ata mapof the region about the head of Lake 
Superior you will notice that the St. Louis River and 
its tributaries have their sources in the Mesaba Range 
Now follow up that river from St. Louis Bay and you 
will follow the only natural route for a railroad into 
that country. Not only the St. Louis but also all its 
tributaries lead from different parts of the Mesaba 
Duluth 
Phe grade is not heavy and the cost of construction is 
Mesaba 


Range and between that and the Canadian border on 


Range and all tend toward one common point 
comparitively small. Then go beyond the 


the north and northwest and you reach what I believe 
to be one of the finest agricultural regions in Minne- 
sota. Itembraces the Leech Lake Indian Reservation 
and has an area nearly if not quite equal to the State 
of Connecticut. The Duluth, Mesaba & Northern and 
the Duluth & Winnipeg railroads form the natural 
and only outlet for these two sections of Northern 
Minnesota. Added to this is a timber belt that ata 
low estimate contains not less than 2,000,000,000 feet of 
pine timber, and to transport it to any other point 
than Duluth would mean such a burden of expense 
What is 
more natural than that with the gradual development 


that it must necessarily remain where it is. 


of this immense region now being opened up, and that 


four months have rail transporta- 


will within three o 
tion over the Duluth, Mesaba & Northern, towns 
should spring up. each a live trade centre for supply- 
ing the country immediately tributary? The same 
argument could be made to apply to the Vermillion 
Range, being tributary to Duluth, as applies to the 
Mesaba By actual measurement Duluth could be 
reached by the [ron Range road sixteen miles nearer 
than the present route and at the 
sifine time have a much easier grade, 
but it seems to have been the inten- 
tion of the original projectors of that 
road to build a city at Two Harbors, 
but if such was the case, the idea 
must have been abandoned some 
time ago, for certainly no material 





progress has been made in that di- 
rection. 

Where iron is found in a blanket 
formation such as the Mesaba is sup- 
posed to be, there is always a large 
amount of low grade ore between the 
overlying drift and the solid body of 
high grade ore. Ordinarily this ore 
goes on the dump and is a waste, 
because the percentage of iron is not 
sufficiently large to warrant its trans- 
portation toa distant market. This 
is exuetly the case on the Mesaba 
Range. How to obviate that and not 
have any considerable amount of 
waste ore Was fb Gite stion that con- 
fronted the stockholders of the ecom- 
panies in which Lam interested, but 
which IT believe we have found a 
practical solution for. We propose 
to build here in Duluth a furnace for 
the consumption of this low grade 
ore and not offer in the large mar- 
kets anything but the highest grade 
ore we have. The cost of mining is 
so small and the expense of transpor- 
tation so little that we can lay it 
down in Duluth for an amount that 
will make its manufacture into pig 
iron at this point an important 
industry. Our arrangement is such that a large 
amount of ore must be mined each year, the best of 
which we éxpect will be sold in the Eastern markets, 
while what is usually wasted at other points will be 
utilized as deseribed above. 

Briefly summarized, the opening up of the Mesaba 
Range does not mean only iron mining and the build- 
ing of a railroad—in themselves both important 
points in a city’s development—to carry ore into 
Duluth and supplies out. It means the opening up of 
a hitherto unknown agricultural region whose in- 
accessibility made it impossible to attract settlement 
toward it. and timber resources that have never 
yielded a dollar in revenue. If the homeseekers who 
are going out to Dakota to seek a prairie home could 
be shown the farms on the Canadian side of the Rainy 
Lake River and then see the virgin soil on the Min- 
nesota side waiting to be improved, I believe there 
would be a greater rush for Northern Minnesota than 
Dakota has ever known. LEONIDAS MERRITT. 


DULUTH’S LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





“Second wind,” to use a sporting term, has been 
gained by the lumber trade of Duluth and the Duluth 
district in the past two years, and it has been passing 
competitors ever since. It is to-day the fourth lumber 
center in the Union, and the prediction is made that 
within ten years more pine timber will be sawn in and 
about Duluth than at any other point in America. 

Twelve years ago the business at Duluth had a mar- 
velous but somewhat balloon-like expansion, and when 
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the pin-—in the shape of poor crops in the 
wheat belt—was stuck in it, collapsed, and a 
cut that in’s3 reached 300,000,000 feet, dropped 
by ‘86 to 160,000,000, Then there came a 
gradual but. steady improvement; lumber- 
men realized that the East needed our pine 
and that the cheap transportation of the 
lakes gave an opportunity to supply this de- 
mand. Local trade, too, grew mightily and 
for the past six years mills located in the 
city have been unable to supply its wants, 
which have averaged 60,000,000) or 70,000,000 
feet annually. New mills were built, old 
ones enlarged, wealth came, and the field of 
operations grew to enormous proportions. 
Few realize what these proportions are and 
what the lumber trade means to Duluth. 
The past winter 4,000 men have swung axes 
in the forest primeval immediately sur- 
rounding this city. For seven months this 
urmy drew wages. above board and shelter. 
of $100,000 every thirty days. At the end of 
that time the melting snow revealed piled 
on shore of lakes and banks of rivers 416,- 
000.000 feet of logs. To saw this timber 2.500 
men will labor in the great steam mills of 
the district until winter. while nearly 1,000 
more will toil in the woods to furnish ad- 
ditional food for the insatiable saws. The 
present annual product of the mills is 
valued at %,000,000, 

Several causes are combining to insure for 
the Duluth district permanence and impor- 
tunce not dreamed « 


f by the millers and 
timbermen of ten years ago. One of these 
istheextent of the tributary timber forests, 
Which now contain an enormous amount 
of standing and growing pine; far more, in- 
deed, than isembraced by any other lumber 
section of America. Another is the deple 
tion of the Michigan forests, which is bring- 
ing capital and experience into the manu- 
facture here, and a third is the growing 
demand, both West and East, for the product 
of Duluth mills. In the district called 
Duluth’s and now available, and in that 





section which in a yearortwo will be opened 
to the logger by the completion of railways 
now building, are included the westerly half 
of Bayfield and allof Douglas counties, Wis- 
consin. and St. Louis. Pine and Lake 
counties, Minnesota. Take your map and 
see what this territory really is. St. Louis 
County alone is sixty miles wide and 120 
miles long. The five counties constitute an 
empire. In this area there are single town- 
ships containing 300,000,000 feet of pine, be- 
sides quantities unestimated, because here- 
tofore unvalued, of excellent hard wood, 
oak, birch, elm, maple and other woods It 
is conceded by Saginaw Valley operators 
that the Duluth district is fully the equal 
of their own in quantity of timber, and that 
there is as much pine here as kept the 
Michigan manufacturers cutting for twenty- 
five yeurs at a rate reaching at one time 
nearly a billion feet a year. Large parts of 
the area here referred to are inaccessible 
except'by logging railways and appliances 
new in Northwestern woods. These are being 
rapidly put inand there are now no less than 
ten standard gauge, steel railed railways 
built into the heart of the forests, fully 
equipped and operated. 

Turning to the second reason for the 
growth and future magnitude of the Duluth 
district—the depletion of the Michigan 
forests—one sees at once why the eyes, as 
well as the capital, of timbermen are turned 
hitherward. Half adozen milling points on 
lakes Michigan and Huron have been send- 
ing lumber to Chicago in quantities of six or 
seven hundred million feet each per year. 
These shipments have of late suddenly fallen 
off to searcely a fifth their former bulk, and 
where is the Chicago builder and and dis- 
tributer to look for his supply? To Canada 
and Georgian Bay for a certain share, but 
most assuredly to the head of Lake Superior 
for the greater proportion, [tis a last resort. 
And not only is Chicago reaching westward, 
but the great distributing points along the 
Eastern lakes, Whose market is New England 
and New York, are sending their buyers to 
us in constantly increasing numbers. The 
poplar and yellow pine of the South, the 
hemlock and Norway of the Central West, 
and the spruce, fir and redwood of the 
Pacific Coast can never take the place of 
white pine for reasons too many and too 
plain to need restatement. White pine is 
king, and so long as a forest remains in 
which it may wave itssceptre itis dominant. 
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DULUTH’S PROGRESS IN FLOUR MILLING. 
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For years the golden river of wheat had flowed t« 
Duluth from the West, paid here its little tribute to 
CODMMIsSsion man to HSuUrance ivent ve ‘ broker 
and elevator, and has flowed on again tothe East to 


be ground into flour somewhere beyond us kor veut 


the flouring mills of Minneapol have sent into hold 
of vessels lving at Duluth docks a constantly increas 
ing stream of flour that) reached last vear ST IRLLD 


barrels, but the plain lesson of these facts was ap 


parently lost to Duluthians Kigu howe the 

possibilities for milling at this point, proved clearly 

us firures could that here, of all the citic n Amerien 

Was the place where the greatest profit could be had by 

the miller and where he might be surest f the wheat 

he needed to grind But no one made flour here until 

less than three yeurs ape Then the Imperial Mil 

Whose beginning marked an epoch in the history of 

the flouring industry, began to grind its daily grist of 

rer I) ne eT ; : . oe A) , 1500 barrels. It was anexperiment, but an experiment 
een eee need ae that soon put early figures and prophesies to shame by 
er far surpassing themall Quickly. in a manner almost 


unaccountable, certainly not expected by the most 


sanguine, Duluth flour became as famou the rag 
kets of the old as wellas of the new world as Duluth 
Wheat had already become 

Sinee then the milling interest of Duluth and of 
the entire head of Lake Superior have grown ener 
mously and the increase of the two yeurs past is ey 
dently but an index of the future The lmperial. by 
successive stages, has become the lirgest nelle mill 
in the world, turning out 6.500 barrels every day Phi 


Duluth Roller Mill, under the management of Me I 





Gill & Wright. has also been a marked succes ina 

now making 1.000 barrels daily In Superior the Bree 

3AD OF LAKE SUPERIOR IS SEEN ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE. — Millis ju zs mm ne a "7 tof mere! 
tis the probable intention of the ripe il OMmDuany 
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3SUPERIOR STREET IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE GRAIN ELEVATORS IN THE DISTANCE. 
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; ; A TYPICAL DULUTH GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
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il 1! 
rt iru | What has been stated as regards Duluth is largely ranging from $80 to $135. This is. so far as we know, the 
7) Ss id | ‘ y natural ter tl point located much as only establishment of the kind in the West. Qur Min- 
| 
~ KS } Pudutl ind What comparisons have been made are nesota and Dakota prairies are admirably adapted for 
| es 
1) ‘ I ip } true notonly as regards Minneapolis but in connee- | eyeling, by reason of the smoothness and elasticity of 
ren t With any interior city So that not onlyv has the the surface of the roads and the absence of hills. and 
Ml 4 | | , ling teres f Duluth grown from nothing great speed can be made with little exertion. On this 
, I) it " ut daily three yvears, but that of other account the market for wheels is all the time increas- 
i | portion f the head of Lake Superior will have in- ing. Not only the young men in the villages ride but 
) | it Wheat p ve | creased from the ime starting point to 4.500 before > many of the farmer lads whirl away to the villages 
1 f the close of Ise The head of Lake Superior has, summer evenings for the mail and for light purchases 
i r | therefore, fully e-third the capacity, as the result orto go out to make calls on their friends, leaving 
of three years growth, of the greatest milling center their work horses to rest at home. The Svensgaard 
M ‘ e | of the world, and confidently expects to take that | Company have chosen a good location and are entitled 
. i in proud position itself inside tive years. What will then to much credit for their enterprise. 
s ‘ it | result t tll or large milling centres not so favor- cenicniiciadeaticiiatti 
‘ here ibly le ted must remain a question to be solved at ‘ — 
pp Ray - - The Chapin-Wells Co.’s Building. 
! le rie Ome ay tuter ibn im presen 
I) i Asu Dwiaut FE. WoopBrRipge In this issue isa cut of the new wholesale house of 
{ vy le the Chapin-Wells Hardware Company. one of the 
: ip And b ith ha BUSINESS NOTES. largest and best known whole sale houses in the 
1 lnily Northwest. This company was organized about three 
) { st. i , ‘ . ; vears ago, Witha paid up capital of $300,000, and last 
y s * . . . ye 
tl \ A Bicycle Factory in Minnesota. year did a business of over a million dollars. The 
i ‘ A novel and interesting industry has been started large increase in their business necessitated their 
the it Ke is Falls, Minnesota, and is already ina pros- | securing more commodious quarters, and the building 
Wi f TT us and growing condition We refer to the manu- referred to was erected last fall. [tis built of briek, 
\ ‘ ve facture of bieveles by the Harry Svensgaard Bievele 24) feet front by 100 feet deep. and contains six stories 
ompany, Which is making excellent wheels at prices | and basement. The building is fitted up with electric 
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od 
lights, electrie elevators, ventilating fans, and Spring- Mr. Sutphin waslinformed that they have facilities | no less than three railroads will enter the Mesaba 
field heating plant. At the rear are railway tracks, for handling all the sheep and hogs of the country Range, the first of which is now in course of constru 


anda few feet beyond is the dock front, beside which 





























tributary to Duluth, and are prepared at all times tion and will, it is said, be completed by next August 
the largest freight vessels, drawing twenty feet of to compete with any stock market in the West The following named gentlemen constitute the offi 
water, lieand discharge cargo, reducing the cost of cers and principal stockholders of the Washington 
handling to the minimum. The building is filled from Mining Company r. B. Mill president, ex-Speaker 
basement to roof with an immense stock of heavy The Western Mesaba, of the enetania House of Re mh ntutive J he Red 
shelf hardware, mining supplies, mill and lumber- The Mesaba Tron Range isimaginatively dividedinto | dington, of Washington City, viee-president: M. W 
men’s:supplies. three sections, the eastern, the western and the middle Bates, secretary, and W. B. Welles, treasurer: Cy Ix 
Mesaba. The eastern Mesaba is largely controlled by Lawrence, president of the Keystone Investment and 
The Clyde Iron Company. a company holding their lands inabeyance for reasons | and Land Company of Superior: DoS. Culwer.of the 
= The Clyde lron Co., located at 302 to 308 Lake Avenue best known to themselves: on it, however, are a num- American Exchange Bank of West Superior: G. oA 
South, was incorporated in October, 1889, with a paid- ber of magnificent prospects. On the middle Mesaba Leland, R.A. Taussig., A. B. Upton. George F. Piper 
up capital of $100,000, Their buildings, consisting of area half-dozen properties likely to become famous Dr. PL MeComb and Judge James Spencer. attorneys 
machine shop, blacksmith shop, foundry and pattern as record breakers in the business of producing ores } of the Great Northern Railway Company. Duluth 
shop, cover a ground space of HONxi50 feet. They also All of these properties have been thoroughly pros- | The Clark company oiticials are as follows M. J 
carry a general stock of steam and brass goods and | pected and contain any number of test-pits averaging | Clark, of Grand Rapids. Mich. president A. B 
ship supplies, bar iron and steel and diamond drill- | adepth of fifty feet. and showing a depth of thirty or Upton, vice president; M. W. Bates. secretary: JG 
bits and core barrels and lifters. Special attention is | more feet of rich ore. Williams, treasurer; Capt. George BF. Piper and Dr. ¢ 
paid to marine work, and they have already this But itisofthe western end of the Mesaba ron Range Kk. MeComb are also largely interested in the Clark 
season fitted out some forty-five tugs and steamers. that the greatest things are expected by old explorers holdings Phe personel of the two companies is an 
They manufacture” propeller wheels of all sizes, and mining men familiar with the situation Already | admirable on and the gentlemen who make itare un 
quarrymen’s derricks, and now are engaged in manu- | the richest Bessemer ore has been found there in large versally regarded as wide-awake business men of en 
facturing several of the Barrows coal dippers for the | quantities, and the dozen or more prospects or, more | viable fortune and reputation. Both of the proper 
Ohio Coal Co., and have furnished the docks of the properly, mines, for they are no longer doubtful pros- ties are regarded by mining experts as lands contain 
Northwestern Fuel Co. at) Duluth, Washburn and | pects, exhibit the most flattering characteristics. It | ing prospects and finds which time and money are 
Milwaukee with a number of these dippers. is tothe westernend of the range that the latest arrived soon to developinto mines of large output, and con 
During the past winter they have been engaged in | capital is directed, and the activity displayed every sequently of great vali 
PACKING flouse. ONEOTA. 
ji Hi! 
~ SS SS tx 
— CAPAGTY 1600 HEAD,  W.SuptRion. 
vba tok way 
J. B. SUTPBIN & CO.’S STOCKYARDS, PACKING HOUSE AND COLD-STORAGE PLANT., DULUTH. 
manufacturing several of the Penfield) lock stave week by investors in that section promises to make of One of the leading spirits in the development of the 
machines, and have also built several tug engines. | it the most thoroughly and profitably mined of the Mesaba Range is dame \. Boges, who is thoroughly 
They have, also,.during the past season, furnished three divisions. posted on the iron lands of these region He has or 
building material in the way of “I” beams, columns, In township 58-20, both the Washington and the | ganized) two companies Washington and Clarke 
ete.. for several of the large buildings in the city, and Clark companies hold their properties. The land is both of which are listed  y the Stock Exchange Mr 
have several contracts of the same nature on hand at | very near what is known as the Hibbings’ find, one of | Boggsis well and favoraoly known among mining men 
the present time. They are also Northwestern agents | the very best on the range. The Washington and | and his connection with the Washington and Clark 
for the Orr & Semblower hoisting engines and boilers. | Clark companies are Composed of some of the wealith- mines isa guarantee that these properties will be de 
and are always ready to furnish estimates on any- | jest and most prominent business and professional | veloped for the benefit: of stockholders as rapidly as 
thing in their line. The company employs sixty men. | men in the Northwest. and have a large amount of | menand money can do it. Information in references 
The officers of the company are Chas. P. Craig, presi- capital behind them. The companies are each capital- to these and other properties will be cheerfully fur 
dent; S. F. Snively. vice-president; D. G. Cash, ized at $3.000,000--30,000 shares at $100 per share--and nished by Mr. Boggs, whose offices are in the Chamber 
secretary and treasurer and R. A. Webster, superin- | their certificates are registered in the Security Bank of Commerce building, Duluth. 


tendent. 


J. B. Sutphin & Co, 


Duluth. in addition to being the largest primary 
wheat market in the world, is fast becoming a market 
for live stock of all kinds. 
natural market for the live stock of Northern Minne- 
sota. the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Eastern Washing- 
ton and Northern Wisconsin. Its advantages in this 
direction are realized by G. F. Swift, of Chicago. Mr. 
Swift is amember of the firm of J. B. Sutphin & Co.., 
who have a cold storage and abbattoir at Duluth, and 
stock-yards both at Duluth and at Superior, where 
they make a specialty of handling sheep and hogs. 
The correspondent of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE was 
shown J. B. Sutphin & Co.’s plant, of whichis shown 
this issue. and in conversation with 


From its position it is the 


an engraving in 





of Duluth. 
ing companies to pass the necessary 
tion of the Stock Exchange and list 
They 


substantially constructed camps on their lands, and 


Both of the companies were the first min- 
rigid examina- 
their stock under 


its direction. now have four permanent and 


have a force of forty men exploring and developing. 
Ore in considerable quantities has been found which 


averages sixty-two per cent of pure iron and .040 in 


phosphorus, a beautiful and valuable analysis. The 
Clark controls 320 and the Washington company 1,720 
acres in 58-20, and their lands are not leased but held 
in fee. That circumstance gives the companies an 


similar concerns working 
lands. built 
roads to their mines, and the latter are closelylocated 
to the well-known logging railroadof Wright & Davis. 


In this connection it may be well enough to state that 


effective advantage over 


leased The companies have excellent 





“Hello! 


“T should say 


Ilave any 


I did. 


Sportsman luck shooting?” 


Amateur Shot seventeen ducks 
in one day.” 
“Were they “Well 


farmer who owned them was.” 


wild?” no—notexactly: but the 


“Want a Certainly 


are you suffering from?” 


Agent 
What 
“Brain strain.’ 

What caused it?” 
“Thinking up ways to avoid the draft.” 


Pension pension’ my 
dear sir. 


Applicant 
“Too bad. 


Mrs. Mugges—“What are you drinking whisky for?” 


Mr. Mugyes—"The grip. m’ dear.” 


Mrs. Muges “You got over the grip a month ago.” 
Mr. Mugyes—“Yes. m’ dear; but 1 didn’t know ‘bout 


whisky bein’ good fer grip then, m’ dear.” 
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MINNESOTA FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


Read the extract in our Popular Science de- 
pirtment from a letter written to the North 
American Review by the well-known New York 
physician, Felix L. Oswald, on the ‘Frost Cure” 
for germ diseases. It appears that the latest 
important discovery in medicine is that many 
diseases resulting from the work of bacilli in the 
tissues are cured by the effect of cold air. Yellow 
fever and typhus yield toa refrigerating process. 
Consumptives recover when they go to the cold 
region of the Adirondack Mountains, living much 
out of doors and sleeping without fires in their 
rooms in the severest winter weather. The ex- 
planation is that the disease germs are killed by 
the cold. Years ago in the early days of the set- 
tlement of Minnesota our State had a national 
reputation as the best region for people suffering 
from lung complaints. They came from all over 
the United States and thousands of them re- 
mained to make permanent homes here and to 
rejoice in a complete cure of their malady. Many 
of our leading business men, now enjoying good 
health in the evening of life, came to Minnesota 
when young men as a last hope of successfully 
fighting off the dreaded disease of consumption. 
At that time the doctors used to tell their 
patients of the pure air from the pine woods as 
the healing influence in the new lands of the 
Northwest; but the explanation of the new 
medical science is that it was the cold air that 
cured, by killing the bacilli that feed on the 
lung tissues, just as frost kills the germs of 
malaria in the marshes. 


It is time that the benefits of our Minnesota 
climate should be again made known to the 
multitudes of unfortunates upon whom consump- 
tion has fastened itself. Mild climates like 
those of Florida and Catifornia no doubt prolong 
the lives of such people, by checking the rapid 
progress of the disease and conserving vitality 








to resist its havoc, but such climates are not 
curative. The dry, cold air of the Northwest is 
the best climatic remedy 

ne Senne 


FARMS, HOMES AND MORTGAGES. 

Under the above heading that careful statisti- 
cian and sound political economist, Edward 
Atkinson, writes in Frank Leslie’s Weekly a 
valuable article on the farm mortgages of the 
West. He takes up the State of Illinois and 
presents from the census of 1890 some striking 
figures that completely refute the wide-spread 
notion that most farms are mortgaged and that 
farmers as a class are struggling under a heavy 
load of debt. Dealing with the subject in round 
figures, says Mr. Atkinson, it would appear that 
in ten years, from 1880 to 1890, 612,000 mortgages 
were executed, covering the sum of $870,000,000 
on farms and lots alike. More than half of the 
mortgages thus executed had been paid on the 
first of January, 1890. The number outstanding 
at that date on farms and lots was 297,000, and 
the debt had been reduced from %870,000,000, 
representing the mortgages executed (others on 
record previously not computed) to $384,000,000 
outstanding in all, January 1, 1890. But what is 
most interesting and satisfactory in this analysis 
is the evidence that the majority of the Illinois 
farmers were wholly free from any mortgage of 
any kind upon any part of their land in 1890. On 
the first of January, 1890, the outstanding debt 
secured by mortgage on Illinois farms amounted 
to $165,289,112; only 30.78 per cent of the taxed 
or acres assessed were represented by the num- 
ber of mortgages upon acres. In other words, 
more than two-thirds of the farm lands of Illinois 


| are free from any mortgage. The average 


amount of debt in force on each mortgaged acre 
was $1550. The average value of each mort- 
gaged acre was $35.95. The per cent of the 
mortgage was only 45.13 per cent of the true 
value of the farm mortgaged. The average 
mortgage on each farm was $1,293, secured on an 
average of eighty-three acres. 

When we get the statistics for the States fur- 
ther west the showing will be less favorable for 
the reason that the newer the State in its settle- 
ment the larger will be its mortgage indebted- 
ness on land in proportion to the assessed value. 
This is a condition of We;tern development that 
is by no means to b>» deplored and there is no 
evil connected with it except in the minds of 
political agitators. When the building of rail- 
ways opens new regions to settlement the people 
who rush in to get possession of the lands are 
naturally men of little means who have not pros- 
pered in their former home. Their capital is 
wholly inadequate to open farms, erect buildings, 
buy machinery and animals and subsist their 
families while waiting for crops to mature. 
They have recourse to the money lender at 
once, giving as security the land to which they 
have established a claim by occupancy and cul- 
tivation under the homestead laws. Now, in any 
other business than farming a man’s chance of 
success would be thought to be desperate if he 
should start in on capital borrowed at high rates 
of interest. Yet the majority, yes, the great 
majority, of these Western settlers, pull through 
in a few years, pay off their mortgages and get 
their places in a condition for comfortable and 
independent living. Where they fail and are 
eaten up by their mortgages the cause will 
be found to be incompetency, extravagance or 
such misfortunes as sickness or death coming to 
destroy or reduce the earning power of the family. 

The important fact in this matter is that the 
Western farmer, beginning life on a bare prairie 
and going into debt at the start, isin a few years 
able to pay off his mortgages and can show a 
substantial gain for his toil. This is not the 
condition of things pictured in the Farmers 





Alliance journals and in the addresses of Farm- 
ers Alliance political orators. They would have 
us believe that the farmer is oppressed by par- 
tial legislation and by heartless combinations of 
capital and that he is getting poorer year by 
year, with no prospect of relief in view except to 
elect the calamity writers and orators to the 
State legislatures and to Congress. This sort of 
talk has done the West great damage. It has 
spread abroad in the East the false opinion that 
Western farmers are a poverty-stricken class 
and the natural result is to check immigration 
to our fertile prairies, where millions of people 
van still find opportunities to make for them- 
selves prosperous homes. What the West wants 
the East to understand is that this is not a debt- 
ridden, over-mortgaged country, but on the con- 
trary is a country where even the poorest farmer 
who has health and industrious habits can accu- 
mulate property and achieve independence. 
*@e 

THERE were many picturesque features about 
the rush of settlers to the Sisseton Reservation, 
in South Dakota on April 15, and the correspond- 
dents of the daily newspapers made the most of 
them. At every point where a railroad came 
within a few miles of the old reservation boun- 
dary the Government had stationed a squad of 
soldiers to hold in check the impatient crowd of 
land seekers until the signal for the forward 
movement should be given at noon of the ap- 
pointed day and at all these points a crowd 
started off in wagons, in carriages and on horse- 
back at the firing of a pistol by the officer in 
charge of the military force. The proceeding 
required to secure a claim was to turn a few sods 
with a spade, stick up a notice of occupation and 
then proceed to the nearest United States land 
office and make a filing in dueform. About half 
of the boomers found claims that they thought 
worth taking and the remainder returned dis- 
gusted to run down the country and to regret 
the money and time they spent in joining in the 
scramble. The land averages as well but no 
better than the adjacent lands in South and 
North Dakota, but the pick of it was allotted to 
the Indians before the reservation was opened to 
settlement. There is plenty of just as gcod land 
left in both the Dakotas which never was Indian 
reservation and consequently was never coveted 
by the whites and which can still be had for the 
occupancy only. In the case of the Sisseton 
lands the claimant has not only to live upon his 
quarter-section but must buy it of the Govern- 
ment at $2.50 an acre. 








*@e 

IN some respects our Canadian neighbors are 
a conservative and slow-moving people, clinging 
to old ways and resisting innovations, but they 
are occasionally ahead of usin adopting improve- 
ments in governmental matters. Up in Manitoba 
the Torrens land title system has been in success- 
ful operation for two or three years and gives 
universal satisfaction. Under it the Province 
guarantees and conveys all titles, or if there is 
anything cloudy about a title it makes the fact 
known to the intending purchaser. After a title 
has once been guaranteed any attempt to contest 
or impair it must be made with the government 
and cannot affect in the least the holder of the 
property. This law, which originated in Aus- 
tralia, is based on the theory that the State, hav- 
ing eminent domain, is the source from which all 
titles to land should proceed. An effort will be 
made at the next session of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature to adopt this system. 

e- 

THE Soo road has stuck its grade stakes for 
its extension from Valley City, N. D., as far as 
Odell, where it crosses the Cooperstown branch 
of the Northern Pacific. Its further progress 
northwestward will open much good country to 
settlement. 
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PATRICK HENRY WINSTON, the Spokane 
lawyer, is famous throughout the State of Wash- 
ington for both his eloquence and his wit. Last 
summer he visited one of the new boom towns on 
Puget Sound, then at the height of a real estate 
craze and his friends took him out in a boat to 
give him an experience of salt water navigation. 
Suddenly a porpoise leaped from the water in 
front of the boat and describing one of the grace- 
ful curves characteristic of the movements of 
that playful creature, disappeared in the briny 
deep. Now Winston was brovght up in the 
mountains of North Carolina and is not familiar 
with marine life. He mistook the big porpoise 
fora young whale. ‘How appropriate!” he ex- 
claimed; ‘twhales in the deep water, sharks along 
shore and suckers everywhere.” 


THREE stained-glass windows have recently 
been placed in the People’s Church, St. Paul, 
which suggest very significantly the growing 
spirit of tolerance and liberality now manifested 
in all the Christian sects. One of the windows 
displays a portrait of Paul, the great builder of 
the religion founded by Jesus; the second bears 
the face of Wesley, who gave to Methodism its 
form and impetus,and the third—and here is 
where the wonder comes in—represents Emerson, 
the philosopher, whose Transcendentalism dis- 
cerned inspiration in all religions and recognized 
supreme and exclusive authority in none. For 
the information of readers outside of this city it 
should be added that the People’s Church, while 
an independent organization, is an offshoot from 
the Methodist communion and is conducted on 
orthodox lines broadened out by the individuality 
and liberality of its pastor. 


AN enterprising young man in Illinois wrote 
me not long ago that he intends to organize a 
company of a dozen or more intelligent people of 
his own acquaintance who want to go West and 
settle near each other. He asked advice as toa 
location for the party. Knowing something of 
my correspondent’s character—that he would not 
be contented to settle down to the routine work 
of farming ina prosaic region—I advised him to 
pilot his little community to the Potlatch 
Country of Northern Idaho, and buy or home- 
stead land on one of the picturesque ridges of 
that peculiar section. I wrote him that he would 
find out there a remarkably beautiful country, 
flanked on the south by a broad river, on the 
east and north by mountain ranges and on the 
west by the great rolling plains of the Palouse 
Country; that his colonists could hunt game near 
at hand, fish in the streams that run through 
deep, narrow valleys, raise fruit, wheat and 
cattle on their farms and enjoy a superb climate. 
The route thither is by way of Spokane, Moscow 
and Kendrick. 





A PROMINENT and interesting character in the 
Coeur d’Alene mining country is Adam Albaugh, 
publisher of three newspapers—one at Murray, 
one at Wallace and one at Mullan. Albaugh 
knows every mine and every good prospect hole 
in the entire region. He issues maps that out- 
line all the claims and keep up with every new 
development. He is a cyclopedia of information 











about mining matters, from the first discovery of 
gold on Pritchard Creek down to the present 
date. Besides he is one of the most public- 
spirited men in the region, exercising always a 
strong and wholesome influence for improve- 
ments for gocd morals and for honest local gov- 
ernment. The fine system of public roads along 
the South Fork and over the mountains to the 
North Fork and to Murray is due largely to his 
energetic advocacy. It is a pleasure to know 
that Albaugh has accumulated a comfortable 
share of property. Prosperity has not in the 
least changed his habits of hard work and he is 
usually to be found with sleeves rolled up, setting 
type or making up forms in one or the other of 
his printing offices. 

[ ATTENDED church in Bozeman, Montana, one 
Sunday in March, and found the congregation to 
consist of four men and forty women. The 
weather was inclement and afforded a reasonable 
excuse for ladies to remain at home, but it was 
the men who failed to appear. When I heard 
the sermon I understood why the masculine ele- 
ment was so sadly lacking in the pews. There 
was nothing in it that touched modern life or 
modern thought. The preacher thrashed a load 
of old, dry theological straw. Precisely the same 
sermon, word for word, might have _ been 
preached in an English church two hundred 
years ago without seeming in the least out of 
accord with the religious thought of that day. 
Women continue to attend a church where such 
dreary repetition of old phrases and formulas 
goes on Sunday after Sunday because their 
devotional nature is much stronger than that of 
men, but the men who belong to these women 
stay at home and read the newspapers and maga- 
zines. They refuse to be bored in the name of 
religion. Yet, wherever a live intellectual man 
appears in the pulpit, no matter what may be 
his sect or creed, you will find about asmany men 
as women in the congregation. 


AN active church member, who belongs to one 
of the largest congregations in St. Paul, and who 
passes one of the contribution boxes around every 
Sunday, tells me that since he has been in the 
performance of this function his eyes have been 
opened to the fact that there are a great many 
mean people in the world. One Sunday there 
were seventy-two one cent pieces put into the 
boxes at his church, or rather in the bags, for at 
that time a green bag on the end of a pole was 
the device used for taking up the collections. 
The trustees changed to open boxes, with the 
result of reducing the number of pennies to an 
average of forty foreach Sunday. ‘‘Now,”’ says 
my worthy friend, ‘‘it is really pitiful that forty 
people should specially provide themselves with 
pennies when they go to worsbip, with the pur- 
pose of going through the motions of giving 
without making even the trifling contribution 
of anickel. These penurious people are too sen- 
sitive to public opinion to let the box go by with- 
out dropping something in, but their hearts are 
not in their gifts and they make them just as 
small as the coinage of the nation will permit. 
If the Government coined half cents, as it used 
to do a century ago, such coins would be in 
demand for church contributions. We provide 
good music,” my friend goes on to say, ‘‘and an 
interesting sermon, to say nothing of a warm 
place to sit in winter and a cool one in summer, 
and we really interest people for an hour and a 
half so that they come in large numbers and fill 
the building. Yet scores of them who willingly 
give a dollar for a theatrical entertainment 
think they have done their duty when they put 
one miserable copper cent into the church box. 
Probably they suppose we ought to be thankful 
for their presence, that they come and ‘allow 
themselves to be preached at. Some people look 








upon religious services as a sort of free lunch 
that others generously provide for their enter- 
tainment.”’ 


WILL Montana develop a large city? This is 
a question often asked of people familiar with 
the State, and the answers are not always in the 
affirmative or the negative. Looking at Denver, 
which stands near the eastern slope of the 
Rockies and is sustained by the same kind of re- 
sources as those which form the chief industries 
of Montana, the advocate of the affirmative side 
of the proposition finds a strong argument. 
Colorado preceded Montana by more than ten 
years in securing railway facilities. Montana 
produces as much silver and gold, and pastures 
as many sheep, horses and cattle as the elder 
mountain State. Why, then, should not a city 
like Denver grow up within her borders? On the 
other hand the fact that Denver is four hundred 
miles further east than Helena is pointed to, and 
a point is also scored on the obvious tendency in 
Montana to build up a number of large towns 
rather than center business in a single city. 
Helena has about 17,000 people; Butte has 25,000, 
but is more anaggregation of mining camps than 
a commercial metropolis; Great Falls has en- 
joyed a rapid growth and now scores at least 
6,000, while Missoula is not far behind her. There 
are other good towns of local importance, such 
as Deer Lodge, Anaconda, Dillon, Bozeman, 
Livingston, Miles City, Billings and Glendive. 
Helena is the political, banking and commercial 
capital and is not likely to be disturbed in her 
honors. Her only possible future rival is Great 
Falls, which has a certain advantage in her 
position on the Missouri and her unlimited 
water-power. This advantage is more than offset 
at present, however, by the greater railway 
facilities and large established trade of Helena 
and the fact that she has more populous country 
within easy reach to draw upon for business. If 
there is to be a city corresponding to Denver 
within the boundaries of Montana, Helena has 
the best expectations to become that city. An 
effort will be made to take the capital away from 
her next fall, but it will not succeed. 


AN eminent and eloquent St. Paul preacher 
besought his congregation in a recent sermon 
not to abandon the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. Such a plea, coming from a popular 
minister in acity church, occasioned some sur- 
prise. Most church members who do any think- 
ing of their own about their creeds suppose that 
old bodily resurrection notion to be relegated to 
the lumber-room of theology, as something out- 
worn and half-forgotten. Yet so persistent are 
dogmas that it appears to be still entertained by 
some intelligent men. It is so uncomtortable as 
well as so unscientific a belief that the wonder is 
that any one should cling to it in these modern 
times, when we know that the great forces of 
nature are invisible and that thought can be con- 
veyed from mind to mind without any material 
means. In earlier ages, when the masses of man- 
kind could conceive of no life outside the physical 
body, a heaven peopled by resurrected human 
beings, all wearing their old garb of flesh and 
bones, was the only sort of heaven that could com- 
mand popular credence. Now the conception of 
soul life as the real force in the universe is 
almost as general as a knowledge of electricity 
and gravitation. We know that matter is 
changeable and transitory and is molded by the 
soul for its brief uses, and we believe that the 
soul has no further need of its earthy house 
when it migrates toa freer life. Who wants to 
take his clumsy and weary old body with him to 
heaven? This feeling is well expressed in the 
following lires by a minor poet: 


Why. if the soulean fling the dust asic 

And naked on the air of heaven rick 

Were’t not a shame, were’t not ashame for him 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide 
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fferent members, no one being allowed 
The other 


two evenings in each month were occupied in the 


by the di 


over six minutes for his or her part. 


reading of the plays of Shakespeare, the differ- 
ent characters being allotted by a committee ap- 
pointed for each play. 


It is in this way that the people of North 


Dakota have found active mental employment 





for them-elves during the past winter; which, 


| 
| with many social gatherings in the larger towns, 
} and the regular attendance on Divine worship in 
| their several churches, has made the past winter, 

Ke many pre ceeding ones, pass quickly. 
B. S. RUSSELL. 


Anecdotes of Gov. Pierce. 
St. PAUL, 
f The Ne 


April 10, 1892. 
I'v the Editor rthwest Magazine 

In looking over the finely illustrated pages of 
THE NORTHWEST for March, 182, I recognized 
with pleasure the well remembered features, a 
little 
youth 


older grown, of an acquaintance of my 

Col. Pierce, of the Ninth Indiana Volun- 
teers: and while reading the short biographical 
sketch which accompanied it, I was reminded of 
several characteristic anecdotes of his early life, 
illustrative of his irrepressible humor, and total 
disregard of the conventionalities of society, 
State 
moulded him into the quiet, dignified man of the 


before a public career and the cares of 
present day. 

In the small though beautiful town in North- 
ern Indianaiu which he lived, the people had 
nearly all grown up together. Every one knew 
every one else, so to speak, and there was a 
degree of neighborly hospitality and social 
familiarity only to be found in old time country 
villages and scarcely to be imagined in these 
more modern days of stiff formality, when much 
of frank sincerity is lost in the false requirements 
and artificial demands of a society too often based 


on wealth alone. (iil, as the now dignified ex- 


governor was familiarly called by his many 
friends, was a prime favorite in the town, his 
bright intellect, ready wit and sparkling audacity 
making him the life of the circle in which he 
moved and a brilliant future was often predicted 
for the sometimes erratic young man. 


sessed to a remarkable extent that rare faculty 


He pos- 


of spicing his most commonplace acts with the 
fine flavor of unexpectedness, so that even the 
puritanical element smiled audibly and indul- 
gently at his half ironical witticisms and not 
always reverent criticisms, delivered with such 
a captivating air of perfect sincerity and good 
faith that no one could take offense 

The dwelling occupied by Gil Pierce was a 
roomy two-story white frame building, with win- 
dows opening onto a veranda extending across 
the front of the house, which was well shaded by 
a row of sugar maples, whose summer foliage of 
soft green became barbarically resplendent in 
with tones of olive, sun- 


the autumn, many 


filtered wine and burnished gold. Between this 
house and the next dwelling place, owing to the 
conformation of the land, was a depression in 
the plank side-walk, over which, in the spring of 
the year, or during times of heavy rains, the 
water poured in a muddy flood, inundating the 
crossing, and extending far across the street, to 
of the 
pedestrian whose road might lay that way. 


unfortunate 
One 


the serious inconvenience 


raw spring day, after a night of rain, when the 
undisputed possession of the 
crossing, a diminutive little woman, exquisitely 
dressed, the wife of a now prominent Indiana 
halted at its brink. 
There she stood in evident perplexity, undecided 
Gil, who happened to be near, saw 


mudpuddle held 


approached and 


udge, 


what to do. 


the slight, child-like figure, the small feet, minus 
rubbers, encased in thin soled French kid boots 
peeping from the spotless cambric skirt exposed 


daintily gloved hand in preparation to try to 
cross the wide puddle, grown almost ankle deep; 
saw her cautiously advance her foot and try the 
out-most margin with her shoe tip, instantly 
withdrawing it coated with the thick black mud, 
and he could stand it Stepping for- 


ward in his quick, impulsive way, without so 


no longer. 


much as ‘*‘by your leave,” he placed one hand on 
each side of her slender waist, and she safely 
landed on the walk, high and dry. Small thanks 
did the colonel receive for his gallant deed and 
muddy boots. No Elizabethan 
greeted this modern Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
with flushed cheek and angry eye the irate lady 


sweet smile 


fairly panted out, ‘Sir, I consider myself af- 


fronted.’’ Without a word, the colonel placed 
her back again upon the side from which he had 
lifted her, then bowing low, he said, ‘‘Madam, I 
trust the quite unintentional affront is taken 
away; and passing on, he left the incensed little 
dame a picture of helpless astonishment and 
indignation, to swallow her wrath and pursue her 
way as best she could. 

Another story is given by a party of friends 
with whom Gil was traveling. It was in ante 
bellum days and before, yes, long before, the 
Interstate Commerce Law, when railroad passes 
were not only more easily obtained, but some 
times loosely used, often becoming passes indeed, 
from one to another, perhaps on the principle, 
that ‘‘one of the name is as good as the same.” 
Without entering into questions of metaphysics 
or morals, I will simply state that Pierce was 
traveling on a pass, belonging, I will say for con- 
venience sake, to John Jones of Smithsville, but 
which John Jones, I am not called to designate, 
excepting that he had a brother Ed, and the 
conductor of the train made his run in the 
vicinity of their home, and doubtless knew the 
men by sight; so, when he took the pass from the 
young man, he politely asked, 

‘*‘Which are you, sir? John Jones, or Ed?” 

There passed a momentary, fleeting look of 
doubt upon Gil’s face, and then his answer came, 

“T’ll be d d if I know,” 
friends with laughter, amidst which 


convulsing his 
the con- 
ductor passed on, evidently feeling that pointed 
questions were not always wise. 

One of the superintendents of the Indiana Hos- 
pital for the Insane is responsible for the follow- 
ing: 
the Indiana Legislature, it was the custom, as it 
has been, both before and since, for members of the 


In 1868, when Col. Pierce was a member of 


House to pay visits of investigation or pleasure 
to the Insane hospital, situated some three miles 
from Indianapolis where they were always hand- 
somely entertained by the superintendent, who 
was a man of ability and well known to most of 
them. 
the amusement hall, for the benefit of such of the 


Every few weeks a dance was given in 


patients as could still find pleasure in tripping 
the light fantastic toe. There is perhaps no 
stranger scene on earth than is to be found ata 
patients’ dance ina lungtic asylum. A scene in 
which Pathos and Comedy waltz hand in hand, 
while Tragedy stands waiting to play a leading 
part, and one must be an unappreciative observer, 
not to find interest and food for thought in the 
actions of those who have passed the almost im- 
perceptible line that divides reason from un- 
reason, sanity from insanity. To such a dance 
had Col. Pierce, with a number of companions, 
members of the House, been invited, and that 
night it suited his gay humor to have as part- 
ner in the dance one of the wildest, most insane 
of all the patients. His wish was readily com- 
plied with, and soon the colonel and his partner, 
a dark browed Irish lass, whose eyes blazed with 
insanity’s fire, while her black hair streamed 
over her sboulders, half concealing the fantastic 
disarray of her garments, were whirling away, 
in the airy mazes of the dance, and I think per- 
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that evening’s experience. They circled round 
and round the hall, and up and down and back 
and forth, the lunatic becoming every moment 
wilder and more excitable. She claimed his 
watch and ring and saw in him the man she 
loved and would not let him go. His friends 
were shaking with laughter at his predicament, 
from which he was at length released by the 
superintendent; but the merry twinkle in his 
eyes, which could not be repressed, led Gil to 
guess the truth; which was, that his insane com- 
panion was one of the attendants, instigated to 
act a part by the fun-loving doctor, who was 
determined for once to get ahead of the impres- 
sible colonel by playing a practical joke at his 
expense; a joke which he took with his usual 
imperturable good humor, perfectly willing to 
pay the piper to whose music he had danced. 
E. 
In Western North Dakota. 
GLADSTONE, N. D., April 3, 1892. 

To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Perhaps a few notes from this part of the West 
Missouri Country, telling of the past year’s ad- 
vancement and projects that will be fulfilled the 
coming year, will be acceptable to you. The 
North Dakota West Missouri Stock Growers’ 
Association has been formed this year and will 
comprise eventually nearly every owner of stock, 
as the protection afforded by such an association 
is now indispensible to parties grazing stock on 
the pubiic domain—or, as it is termed, “free 
range.” 

The new coal company intends to put in a plant 
for the manufacture of what is termed ‘‘eggite”’ 
coal, which will economize all the fine coal, 
which is now useless. A large tract of coal land 
has been sold within one mile of Gladstone, and 
operations will be commenced before the first of 
June for the development of this property. A 
far larger acreage of small grains will be sown 
in Stark County than ever before. The county 
is rapidly filling up with farmers—nothing in the 
form of a boom, just a good steady growth; and 
those who come now will stay. 

Probably more than two-thirds of the wheat 
grown in the county in ’91 is still in the hands of 
the growers. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that threshing was accomplished before winter 
setin. As it was, the very last jobin the county 
was threshed between Christmas and New Year. 
Farm help is scarce and high; good wages await 
any number of competent farm hands in Stark 
County. 

Practically no losses of stock have oocurred 
the last four years, owing to the extremely mild 
winters, which are now believed to be the rule 
and not the exception. 

This part of North Dakota will be crowded to 
its utmost capacity with all kinds of live stock 
within a very few years, owing to its being the 
best watered country known, where free range 
exists nigh to ample shipping facilities. There 
were shipped from Dickinson last year 854 cars of 
beeves, aggregating 17,934 head, and the im- 
ports greatly exceeded the exports. The coming 
wood clip will be something immense, and the 
shipment of mutton and horses will make figures 
that will astonish the pessimists beyond measure. 

Yours, G. S. CRYNE. 





* 
Asiatic Pheasants in Oregon. 


It is said that the Asiatic pheasants that were 
imported and set free in the forests of Oregon, 
some years ago, have fully justified the hopes of 
their importers by the rapidity with which they 
have multiplied where they have not been 
molested by hunters. These birds are of gor- 
geous plumage, and are excellent game fowls, 
being strong and hardy, of large size and very 
good eating. Stringent laws have been passed 
to protect them from pot hunters. 





LAKE SUPERIOR BUILDING STONE. 


King Solomon is not numbered among the 
prophets, and yet when he remarked to the some- 
what boastful Croesus that whoever had more 
iron than he would soon be master of his gold, 
he uttered a prophetic truth which has been 
many times fulfilled; and it is believed that if 
Solomon were living and enjoying his usual good 
health to-day he would be hurrying to Duluth, 
or possibly already there, for recent events point 
to that Queen of the Lakes as the coming iron cen- 
ter ofthe world. The causes that have made Du- 
luth a winning candidate for this honor are sev- 
eral fold. She has in her own Minnesota hills, 
and within fifty miles of her furnace doors, the 
most extensive deposits of the highest grade iron 
ore in the world. She is situated at the extreme 
western limit of lake navigation, making her 
the natural distributing point for the vast em- 
pire to the westward, and having the advantage 
of cheap lake freights secures coke and coal at 
practically Eastern prices. Thus all the natural 
and economic forces converge at the head of 
Lake Superior to create and maintain there one 
of the greatest and most opulent communities 
known to this little revolving globe of ours. 

But iron, useful as it may be, and perhaps next 
to air and water among the elements essential to 
the life and progress of mankind, is not all that 
one can wish, and in acivilization so complex as 
ours, in which culture keeps step with com 
merce, and the lines of beauty are as much es- 
teemed as the marks of greatness, the home is 
no less to be considered than the furnace. And 
so were Solomon really here, he would be looking 
around for something as an interior finish for his 
temple. Nor would he look in vain along the 
north shore of Lake Superior, where, across the 
Canadian line, a very extensive deposit of beauti- 
ful variegated jasper has recently been discov- 
ered. This deposit is being worked by the Lake 
Superior Jasper Company, with headquarters at 
Superior, Wis., and large orders have already 
been received from Eastern builders. The 
quarry is conveniently located on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and only a few miles from Port 
Arthur, so that shipments by water can be made 
very cheaply to all parts of the country, and the 
present indications are that the Lake Superior 
region will soon be as far famed for its jasper and 
precious stones as it is now for copper, iron, and 
other mineral products, whose discoveries have 
sounded along the waters of the lakes for a score 
of years the grand Marseillaise of commerce. 

This jasper, which promises to play an impor- 
tant part in the building of a superb city at the 
head of the lakes, receives so perfect a polish 
that it reflects objects with nearly the distinct- 
ness of water, and is so free from flaws and cracks 
that blocks or slabs of any required dimensions 
can be furnished. With woods that rival the ce- 
dars of Lebanon, and jasper whose variegated 
beauties challenge the Oriental marbles, the iron 
ores of this Northland, though now receiving the 
especial and deserved attention of the public, 
are by no means the only resources of this re- 
gion. Though found in vast deposits, and sure 
to create vast manufacturing interests here, 
they may yet prove second as an element of nat- 
ural wealth to the other innumerable bounties 
which have been so lavishly bestowed. [Experts 
in Chicago and other cities, to whom have been 
submitted samples of this Lake Superior jasper, 
have pronounced it a most superb article of its 
kind, and much interest has been awakened in 
the newly found deposit. The company has been 
awaiting the opening of navigation, which has 
just occurred, to fill extensive orders at figures 
highly remunerative to the owners, and yet made 
in competition with the finest products of other 
quarries in America and abroad. As the peculiar 
beauty and attraction of this new find becomes 





more widely known, the demand for Lake Supe- 
rior jasper will be very great, for it vies with 
frostwork in the varied and mysterious charm of 
its formation. Indeed, Lake Superior,the Gitchee 
Gummee of the Indians, may yet be known as the 
Jasper Sea.” 

0-0 


RECLAIMING THE DESERT. 


It is with a degree of much satisfaction that 
we point our readers to an example worthy of 
emulation—an example that embodies a valuable 
lesson. It is well known that the lands lying 
adjacent to Ritzville in Eastern Washington are 
rated as desert, and the Americans have passed 
them by for the reason that there was no water 
to irrigate them and they seemed too arid for 
cultivation without irrigation. The soil was 
also considered too thin. But some Germans 
spied out this land, and a colony of 150 families 
settled five miles west of Ritzville several years 
ago, and more are gradually coming every year. 
Each head of a family has taken half a section 
of land, for which they paid the Government and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad two dollars and 
fifty cents per acre. They crop one-half of the 
ground one year, and the next year they crop 
the other half, cultivating it as thoroughly as if 
it were a garden. The members of the entire 
settlement assist each other at harvest and other 
times. All the roads are set with locust and box 
elder trees on either side. The principal crop is 
winter wheat, which averages 35 bushels per 
acre on this land that was considered worthless 
by thousands of home seekers who proceeded 
these plodding Germans. It is true that in the year 
1891 they obtained only from fifteen to twenty 
bushels per acre, but that was an exceedingly 
dry year in that portion of the country. There 
are many fine cattle and other good stock in this 
settlement, also many thrifty orchards. The 
land is regarded by Americans as being of so 
poor a quality, and the local conditions so unde- 
sirable that recently,when the school lands were 
offered for sale, only one hundred and sixty acres 
could be sold in the county and that was near 
Ritzville, the county seat, and it went at $10 per 
acre, the minimum price at which school lands 
can bs appraised under the law. When the 
Germans first squatted on the land they were 
very poor in purse, but rich in those qualifica- 
tions which go to make up the good citizen. No 
lumber was to be had. They lived in dug-outs; 
there was no fuel to be had except the dried ex- 
crement dropped by the herds of the cattle 
barons who up to that time claimed the vast 
ranges of Adams County. These ‘‘buffalo chips” 
the settlers picked up and carried to their dug- 
outs, built pyramids of them, and in order to pre- 
serve them dry during the winter, plastered 
these pyramids over with the fresh excrement 
dropped by their milch cattle, and in this way 
they stored their winter's supply of fuel, and 
this, together with the small roots of the sage 
brush, was what they used to heat their habita- 
tions, which were dug down into the earth, and 
to cook their food. 

After several years’ perseverance and toil the 
settlers are in comfortable circumstances and 
possess money with which they buy wood and 
coal shipped in by rail. Water for the people 
and the cattle could not be obtained without 
sinking toa depth of 100 to 150 feet, but these 
patient immigrants were equal to the task—se- 
cured an engine and diamond drill, and so bored 
a number of wells, and now have an ample sup- 
ply of water raised by wind mills. Each well 
and mill cost $400. 

They have a public school, a Lutheran church 
and a resident pastor, who works all the week 
on his farm and preaches on Sunday. 

This is probably the only settlement in the 
State in which the money loaner has never been 
able to get in his work, for not one dollar has 
ever been borrowed by any member of the colony, 
notwithstanding the representative of Eastern 
mortgage companies have assidously importuned 
the people to so encumber their homes.— Wash- 
ington Farmer. 
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amanof him at last, restores 
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ng Maurices Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag published 
by the same firm, is too flat and amateurish to be no- 
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Phe last three numbers of Appleton’s “Town and 
Country Library” series, are all interesting and, as 
usual, clear The strongest s Frederick Marshall's 


‘It Happened Yesterday,” a curious tale of a French 
woman of wealth, who, havingeducated and uplifted 


herself as far as possible, desires to be acted upor \ 


tstronger will to become idealized, and for the pur 
pose adopts a German orphan, a dreamer. a theorist 
Instead of the antie pated result, the latter passes un- 
der the hypnotic sway of a Russiar My Guardian 


su pretty little love story. in nowise remarkable, by 
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Ada Cambridge The S ory of Phil p Methuer 
that of a man destined by all the longings of his na 


ture forthe priesthood but whois called instead to 





the heirship of an English estate He is reconciled ts 
t by love, but) loses his promised wife by marrying 
for the sake of that false not fehivalry.agirl who 
has compromised herself by going to him for help 
Phe characters are vividly drawn Phe book is nearer 
to real life than most novels in that virtueis its ow 

and only reward The noble hero dies of smallpox 
his former lady-love of a broken heart, and his un 


worthy widow marries the false friend 
Three more in Worthington’s series are published in 


the usual superior style with photogravure illustra- 





tions Conscience by Hector Malot.is so called for 
the sume reason that Mark Twain called his dog Spot 
because he hadn't any The hero is a young French 


man whe first murders a mun to obtain a ten porary 
loan and afterwards kills a paralytic woman who wit- 
nessed the deed. He was notin the least troubled by 
conscience, though the brother of his love suffers for 
the crime If the book has any point it is the pair 

a man must take to cover such indiscretions Ihe 
Household Idol.” by Marie Bernard, is, as its title in 
} 


dicates, the story of a beautiful but entirely frivol 


ous girl who wins an artist's love to leaveit toa sister 
when her conduct is unmasked Some Children of 
Adam,’ by R. M. Manley. is another of the enormous 
number of not-worth-while novels which are so ready 
of issue The main thing of the book, the intended 
dishonor of a young girl, turns into marriage instead 
If, indeed, people read such books largely, such cold 
blooded meanness might do harm Ingenuity of plot, 
vividness of characters. charm of style. are nowadays 
the last considerations in a novel, if they enter at all 


to consideration 
PALMER HLLENDERSON 


“Harmonized Melodies” is the name of a new volume 
of songs published by | rrifet, 408 Washington St 
Boston, Mass. It is acollection of 4 of the best of 


the new and old songs and ballads which have attained 
more thana mere passing popularity, and the vocal 
and instrumental parts. all complete, are given with 
the words, the arrangement having been made esp. 
cially for the volume by Charles D. Blake. the Boston 
compose! In the list are a number of copyright 
songs. never before found in a miscellaneous colle 
tion, for whieh the publisher paid large sums of 
money to obtain the right to incorporate them into his 
book The volume. which is sent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of sixty cents (board covers $1), is one of 
the most noteworthy music compilations recently 
issued 

From the Bureau of the American Republics, at 
Washington, we have received what is modestly 
stvled “Bulletin No. 31." and whichis.in faet. a hand 
some pamphlet of 146 pages on Costa Rica, containing 
a colored map of that wealthy little nation and num- 
erous engravings of towns, mines, plantations, coun- 


try houses and scenes illustrating the life of the peo- 





ple. The American reader who goes through this vol- 
ume carefully, will know about as muchof Costa Rica, 
the land of coffee and bananas, as he does about the 
county in which he lives. The hand of a trained 
journalist is plainly visible in the gathering and ar- 
rangement of the mass of information contained in it, 
and the work will bring additional credit to that vet- 
ern newspaper man, Wm. E. Curtis, director of the 





bureau, formerly managing editor of the Chic 
Inter-Ocean, and for many years a prominent Washing- 
ton corresponde nt. 

The name of John F. Finerty may not be familiarly 
knownin literature, but in newspaper and political 
circles of the West it will be recognized at once as 
being the property of an ex-Congressman and cor- 


respondent of the Chie » Times. A handsomely 





bound book of over 400 pages has recently been issued 





from a Chicago publishing house, bearing the title of 
“War Path and Bivouae, or the Conquest of the 
Sioux,” and the name of Mr. Finerty as author. It 
is a work that will commend itself to any- 
one who appreciates Western history of the present 
generation; dealing. as it does, with the import- 
ant military events of the Sioux war of ‘76, the 
exciting times incident to the discovery of gold in the 
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-*@e 
A Clever Ruse. 

A traveller drenched with rain and benumbed with 
cold, arrived at a country inn, which he found so full of 
people that he could not get near the fire. 

Addressing the landlord he called out: 

“Take a feed of oysters to my horse.”’ 

“To your horse!” exclaimed the host; 
never eat them.”’ 

“Do as I ask you,” replied the traveller. 

All the people, hearing the strange order given, and 
seeing the waiter about to execute it, rushed out imme- 
diately to the stable to see a horse eat oysters. 

The traveller, having now the whole room to himeelf, 
sat down comfortably by the fire and warmed himself at 
his ease. When the waiter returned, he said to the 
traveller, “I would have wagered my head that your 
horse would not eat oysters.”’ 

“Never mind,” replied the stranger; “put them on the 
table, and when I am thoroughly dried I will eat them 
myself.’ —London span Moments. 

*ee- 
A Joke on the Setneamen. 

It is related of a recent insurance adjuster in Boston 
that he was once summoned to a small town to adjust the 
logs on the town hall, which had been insured in one of 
his companies. Arriving at his destination and inquiring 
for the proper party with whom to transact his business, 
he was after some delay waited upon by a group ot 
weather-beaten “hayseeds.”’ 

“Which of you gentlemen represents the town?” he 
asked, and an individual with a face of the texture and 
color of an old saddle answered: 

“Allon us; we be the Selectmen.” 

With an interested look the insurance man answered: 

“The deuce you are. I should like to see the crowd you 
are selected from "’—Boston Bulletin. 


“your horse wi | 





** 
If you want to know what progress St. Paul has 
made in manufacturing and what opportunities are 
ered for the establishment of new industrial enter- 
prises send ten two-cent stamps for the St. Paul Semi- 
Centennial number of THk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
to BE. Ve Sn publisher, St. Paul. 
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WISCONSIN 


- Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COFFIN & WARNER 


Have Some Choice Lots for 


ae Sites 
Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 


and Common Brick. at the top of the Hill near the Landing 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. of the Incline. 


Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Baseman and Billings, Mont., 
High School at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market a: 





oo Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many | This Property is sure to advance. 
others. 
Address 
Cc. L. BROWN, Agent, 118 Chamber of Commerce, 
No 11 South 4th am MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH, MINN. 
DR. SPEER sz CO., 
Specialists in Nervous and Chronic Diseases. 
Office in New York Block, Corner of Tower Ave. and Fourteenth St., West Superior, Wis 


The Physician in Charge of this Office is a Graduate of the Medical Department of Harvard Univer: ity 
YOUNG MEN 


Who may be suffering from the effeets of youthful follies or indiscretions will do well to avail themselves of 
this chance. 
DR SPEER & CO. 

Will guarantee a perfect cure in all Gases of weakness or private diseases of any kind or character they under 

take or forfeit 8250. They will therefore say to the unfortunate sufferers who may read this notice that vou are 

treading on dangerous ground when you longer delay in seeking the proper remedies for your cor iplaint Then 

for the first time you will realize what negligence means. Our success in such eases can be best understood 

when we positively declare that over 100,000 have been treated by us in different parts of the world. Call and 

vet the benefit of Our experience. 

MIDDLE-AGED MEN. 

There are many of the age of 30 to 50 who are troubled with too frequent evacuation of the bladder. often 

accompanied by a slig ht smarting sensation and weakening the system in a manner which the patient cannot 
} account for. On examination it will be found that the urine depositsa ropy sediment and sometime mall par 

ticles of albumen will appear or the color beofathinor milkish hue, again changing to dark and torpid appear 

wnece There are many who die of this difficulty, ignorant of the cause which is the second stuwe of weakness 

LADIES 
Finding it not convenient to call at the office can be treated by mail by sending a full description of their case 
DR. SPEER & CO. 
Will guarantee a perfect cure in alleases and a healthy restoration of the organ Examination and advice free 
toall. Remember the place, New York Block, corner of Tower Ave, and * urteenth St., West Superior, Wi 
P. S.—See our testimonials in the different papers from well-known people 


BRANCH OFFICES: Saginaw, Mich., aceiiits Mich. and Ashland, Wis 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


-AREH BHING MADE BY— 


SHREWD INVESTMENTS IN MESABA IRON STOCKS. 


CERTIFICATES OF THE 





CINCINNATI 
KANAWHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 
CHARLESTON 
MISSABE MOUNT'N 
CAMDEN 

TWIN CITY 
LINCOLN 


PRANK I. TeDFORD, 


610 AND 611 LYCEUM BUILDING, 
--DULUTH-- 
Can Mabe You 


cCOOD MONEY. 


WRITE 
OR 
WIRE 
R ORDERS. 


| ARE 
AS 


| GOOD 
| 


YOU 


(Government Bonds 





LEWIS J. MERRITT. 


Residence since 1854 HULETT C. 


MERRITT. 


L. J. MERRITT & SON, 


Investment Bankers, 


SCRRRBRRLRARRRBAA I KI GH *3 
@ REAL ESTATE. g 
$ $ 
g PINE LANDS. € 
g IRON LANDS. $ 
; ‘ 
g IRON STOCKS. $ 
& FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8 
$ g 
& COMMERCIAL PAPER. $ 
$ COLLATERAL LOANS. g 
$ $ 
KCLHRPLHRPRHRLKHRABSHRHEHHRHRHBSHLHHLSF 


5, 6, 7 & 8 Fargusson Block, Duluth, Minn. 
DOLE Oia ia wIN ele Gt 


We were among the first to enter this Range and have ever since devoted our entire attention to the thorough and 
substantial development of our properties. Our aim has been to avoid any “wildcat” stock speculations and the end 
which we have in view is the legitimate working of our mines. Our interests lie with the DULUTH, MISSABE & 
NORTHERN RATLROAD, which is now being built and under contract to be completed to the mine by the first day 
of AUGUST, 1892. The same stockholders of this road own the famous IRON MOUNTAIN, BIWABIK MOUNTAIN 
IRON and MISSABE MOUNTAIN IRON COMPANIES, each of which has large, thoroughly developed mines, the 
ore of which is of the finest Bessemer quality and will be ready to nm 4 this season. 

We recommend investments only in companies where suflicient work has been done to prove that they will be ship- 
ping mines and where the people back of them are financially strong enough to work them. 


IRON IS KING, and an investment in an iron mine pays better than a gold mine. 


We solicit correspondence from anyone looking for investments of this nature. Visitors will please call upon us 
and we will endeavor to give them ali the information possible in regard to the great Missabe Range. 


L. J. MERRITT & SON, 
Duluth. Minn. 
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Vellowstone 
National Park | 


THAT 
‘*WONDER OF WONDERS! 


where it seems God left a portion of His | 





creative handiwork unfinished, that He | 


might show His children 


HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE!” 


THIS 
American Wonderland 


‘situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the broad, rugged summit 
of the continent, amid snow and ice and 
dark, shaggy forests, where the great 
rivers take their rise, surpassing in wake- 
ful, exciting interest any other region yet 
discovered on the face of the Globe,” 
IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 


BY THE 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railroad. 


THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME, . 


send for our illustrated tourist books, and 








the latest and best maps published of | 
Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, and 
Alaska. 
J. M. HANNAFORD, CHARLES S. FEE, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager, Gen’! Passenger Ag't, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
> Mj 


SEAMAN. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF MARS.—In the literature 
of a certain religious sect it is asserted that the 
inhabitants of Mars are As Mars is about 
forty millions of miles further from the sun than 
the earth, it is probable that they are blue with 
But this color is nothing unusual in plan- 


blue. 


cold. 
etary inhabitants. Many of the dwellers on the 
earth are blue—especially after a horse race. 
N. X. Press. 
xx 

SEALS IN THE UPPER COLUMBIA.—A. J. 
Barret is authority for the statement that there 
are seals in the Columbia River near this place. 
He claims to have seen a large one about June 1, 
of this year. His wife and son also saw it. Last 
Wednesday while Mr. Barret and son Dwight 
were in a boat just below the Chelan rapids they 
saw three of the animals in a large eddy, and ap- 
proached within about six rods of them. They 
appeared to be a mother and two half-grown 
pups. Mr. Barret sent his son to the house after 
a rifle, but before he returned they had dis- 
appeared. He says he is sure they are seals, and 
that the family make their home in the eddy 
above mentioned.—Chelan Falls Leader. 

xx 

STEEL MASTS A FAILURE.—Spars of Puget 
Sound fir are to be put into the United States 
cruiser Philadelphia, now being overhauled at 
the Brooklyn navy yard, replacing the steel ones 
now in use. ‘The three steel masts now in use in 
the Philadelphia weigh upwards of twenty-eight 
tons, and cost over $32,000, while the pine masts 


will weigh about two tons and cost less than $500. 
The lower masts are fir sticks twenty inches in 
The topmasts are 
feet 


diameter and sixty feet long. 
each ten inches in diameter and thirty 
long. Steel masts have been given a 
thorough trial, and the return to 
wood spars by the navy meansa great 
deal for the prosperity of timber 
owners on the Pacific Coast, whose 
forests are vast reserves of timber 
particularly adapted for that purpose. ; 
Pia | 
THE GREAT SHOSHONE FALLS } 
oF IpAHO.—A stage ride of twenty- 
five miles from Shoshone Station 
takes the tourist to the Great Sho- 
shone Falls, of the grandest 
cataracts in the world. The falls are 
220 feet in height, 950 feet from 
shore to shore, and present a spec- 


one 


tacle of stormy splendor that is 
heightened by the weird, somber 


towers of lava through which the 
river leaps into the seething and 
surging water far below. Several 
smaller cataracts add to the attract- 
iveness of the surrounding scenery, 
and Locomotive Cave, Devil’s Flues, 
the Upper Falls, the Natural Bridge 
and other natural wonders contribute 
to make the region a favorite resort 
of the tourist. 
xx 

KEEP OUT THE CHINAMEN.—TIf it 
is true that there 4.000 
Chinese in Montana, it is time the 
incoming of this race 
should be stopped, as the proportion 
is too great for comfort. A capital 


are over 


obnoxious 


subject for our representatives in 





Congress to exercise their ingenuity on this 
winter would be ascheme for protecting the nor- 
thern border line from Duluth to the Pacific Coast 
from Chinese and other contraband importations. 
Our northern boundary is sadly neglected at pre- 
sent, of that there is no doubt, and lepers and 
other riff-raff can come in without let or hind- 
rance. We should be sorry to see the opposition 
to the Celestials in Butte take the form of vio- 
lence, but would earnestly urge that something 
be done to prevent the further influx of Chinese 
into the State.—Helena Journal. 
x 

W HERE SHALL WE SET THE BED. 

that we may go all 


Away from 
aranged 
around it without moving, for health’s sake and 


the wall, and so 
convenience in making. Physicians tell us that 
it is very unhealthy to sleep near the wall, on 
account of dampness for one thing; and another 
thing more serious is that one’s breath is thrown 
pack to be inhaled again. An instance is related 
where a severe morning headache was cured | per- 
manently) by simply moving the bed from near 
the wall into the middle of the room. 
scientist tells us “that we should always sleep 
with our heads toward the north pole. The next 
best position is east. It is equal tocommitting 
suicide to lie with the head toward the south.” 
Good Housekeeping. 


A German 


xx 

A WISE BELIEF.—Asked of his personal re- 
ligious belief, Sir Edwin Arnold said: I'l] give you 
one point in it. I believe insoul and immortality. 
[ am an agnostic only in the true meaning of the 
word. I don’t know what comes after death any 
more than an unborn child knows about the quo- 
tations of corn on the board of trade, but I believe 
there isa post mortem existence, even if I can- 
not speak from actual knowledge of it. Now I 
am not avisionary man. I am achemist, a spec- 
ialist, an anatomist, and I declare that the studies 
of materialism, through these means of research, 
have only strengthened my belief in soul immor- 
tality. Go as far as you will in scientific delving, 
invaribly you come to a point where you must 
stop—the point where 
where that subtle, impalpable, blind grasp into 


materialism ends, and 





_ 
. - 


a 
o S~ & 





| futurity is attempted. It is impossible to compre 


hend soul truth through materialistic agencies. 


f 


soul function, and 


It requires the exercise of the 
then one believes. The very failure of material- 


ism tc satisfy provesthat there is something be 
yond it of soul immortality. 


* 
* 


THE COLOR CURE.—The color cure for melan 


| cholia is said to have been successfully tried in 
Washington. An eminent statesman who was 
thus afilicted would at times sit for hours gazing 
into space—dreaming, so to speak. His family 


became very much annoyed and did everything to 


cheer him up, but without avai He seemed to 
grow worse every day. Finally his wife hung 
rose-colored shades in his library, and then she 
seweda pie ce of rose-colored velvet nder the rim 


his hat. His friends guyed him considerably about 
it around the halls of Congress, but they knew not 


what it wasintended for. He paid very little at 


tention to their fun, for he had felt the effect of the 
rose color upon his mind. It was barely two 
weeks before he was entirely cured, and there 


is not now a happier dispositioned man in the 


whole country. 


FOOLSUAP. | very body knows what ‘‘fools ip 
paper is, but everybody does not no how it 
came to bear that name In order to increase his 
revenues Charles I[. granted certain p eges, 
amounting to monopolies, and among these va 
the manufacture of paper, the « e right o 
which was sold to certain parties oO ore 
rich, and enriched the Gove I it the ex 
pense of those who were ob iged to paper 
At that time a English paper bore the roya 
arms in watermarks The Parliament under 

| Cromwell made sport of th iw in every possi 
ble manner and among other indignities to the 
memory of ¢ harles, it was ordeded that the roya 
arms be removed from the paper and that a fool 
cap and bells be used as a substitute When the 
Rump Parliament was proroguec ese were also 
removed; but paper of the s of Va i ntar 
journals, which is usually about seventeen b 
fourteen inches, still bears the name of oOols 
cap.’ Harp Young P 
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ASTORIA should make a grand dad 


Astoria for the proposed display 


Washington. 


Werestra@nt, Chehalis County, has 


LOOMISTON, Okanogan County 


population of S00 


He people of Tacoma were 
Government vessel Mohican was 
B.C., to go on the dry dock the 
matter a bad look ~ thut the 
Tacoma ready for business and 
date any vessel that is afloat, 


BRIDGEPORT, the new and thi 


lectrie lights will 


substantial in 


made in the near 


During the last winter and at the present time there 
! re vigzorou development work lng oor ane 
th better result than for a long time Notwith 

tuna uw tiv infavorable report 1 it have gone out 
para othe itise f the present hut v1 1 hin 
ot deter domen fror tu ne hele f prospects and 
urry v ut the development nfact a newera la 
tin andinterest started nh mining. Pr 
ts that have yy oia ‘ nstunce 
tirely abandones hhiuave mene 1 ! ! ro und 
rked upon with the most remarkable result Phe 
neral belt at Wardner is a verv extensive one and 

during the early ex teme tau great nian Limis were 
ited re or less pr rously After onside 
ble evelopment the extent of the belt tna ore 
t gy ground was pretty well determined, and many 

f the promiseuou lair were abandoned Mines 

were developed at intervals along the belt fora dis 
ince of about three miles. extending from the Bunke 
lL and Sullivan westward = ts he Crown Point 
evond this, only indifferent na ! tna amount 

f ‘ vere found ina rrackanny the tit vere 
bandoned 

Oregon. 
ASTORIA is now assured of railway connection with 
rtland The tizer subscribed a cush bonus of 
i LL ind the work has already “ i Astoria . 
»doubt the ingest tow nthe I ted States that is 

Vithout railway connection with the rest of the coun 

trs rhe convenience and cheapness of steamboat 
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play at the World's 


wir to illustrate the salmon dustry Our city is 
ntitied to leadership in ti s mutter Dbecutise 1 s here 
the canning business ha ittained its fullest develop 
ent. The product of ourcannerie xceeds in quantity 
that of California combined It was here that salmon 
packing began, and it is the skilland enterprise of out 
packers that has made Columbia salmon famou niall 
the markets at home and abroad All canneries are 
modeled on ourown, Astoria is quite willing to act it 
concert with the rest of Oregor n promoting a proper 
State display, but the city may have to act independ 
ently if the State fails to do its duty We learn o1 
good authority that space = me it the ervice of 


isforian 
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t reported, has a 
int) because the 
ent to Esquimalt 
rm What give the 
De I n drv dock at 


Ving tow on the 


Columbia, nearly opposite the mouth of the Okanogan, 
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their town site, as the purchase pri 
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stantial brick building 
TRADE is picking up, says the 


every indication points toa 


business man and farmer Althon 


by some cupitalists 


nust have faith in 


Ce Was 360,000, They 


oteland other sul 


Wilbur Register, and 
} 


successful year with both 


gh money is not as 


plentiful as some would have it. there seems to be no 


decrease in the volume of business done at this point 


Railroad building has a tendency to loosen money 


bags and the Reyister predicts 


unprecedented good 


times in the Big Bend this summer 


THE magnificent specimens o 


Green and Mr. Adams have in the 


marble which Dr. 
drug store window, 


attract great attention and admiration. They are of 


all colors, beautifuly veined, susceptible of a high 


polish, and as soon as they are known can not fail to 


have a big demand in Spokane 


and Eastern cities 
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where there isa demand for the best in the way of | DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT J. A. NADEAU. of the TAKE TH 
material for mantels, tiling, panels, ete. There isa Northern Pacific, says that the amount of shingles 


surface exposure of two acres of the marble, and ex- sent from points on the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern . e 
perts say that there is no other one place where such a | and those in the vicinity of Seattle reaches 500 cars per 
variety of colors is found asin this.-Medical Lake Ledger month to Eastern points. The profit to the producer 


ine | is $1.00 per M. delivered to the road. About 120,000 


Ir is estimated that the hop acreage of Yakima | shingles are loaded on a car. so that the monthly out- 


s From CHICAGO for 


County will be increased this season by an addition of | put averages 60,000,000 shingles, the profit: on which 


at least 1,000 acres. The climate and soil are especially $114,000, at $1.90 per M The freight is sixty cents per 


suited to this crop, and there is no danger of vermin 1) pounds, which amounts to $64,000 for the railways ° 
and of failure from other causes: and look at the So that the total earnings amount to $187,000) per Detroit, 
profit. Place the yield and the selling price at mini- month. as the freight rates are paid by the Eastern 
mum figures and the total cost of raising and pre- purchasers H ilt nN 
paring for the market at the maximum, and you have | . " : aml O ’ 
1,500 pounds, costing eight cents per pound and selling 


d Canadian Northwest. 
at twelve and one-half cents—a net profit of 367.50 an T R NTO, 


CONTRACTORS are figuring on the Indian Industrial 


acre. An average net profit of $100 an acre isa fair | 


caleulation.—Herald } School which will be built this summer Phe struct 
: ; ‘ | is to be built of brick and have three stories, with Montreal, 


. ure 
\ PERSON has only to take a trip through the farm- a basement. It isexpected that the building will cost 
ing region of this country to see the wonderful strides nearly $40,000, and make an imposing appearance Ihe Buftalo 
the ranchers are making in the matter of tilling the | site is situated on the farm west of the citv and imu b] 


soil. There is already three times the amount of grain | diately adjoining the experimental farm. — Brandon 
sown over that of any previous year, while the break- Sun ROCHESTER, 


ing season, soon to commence, will almost double the 


present acreage for cultivation next year. Between “TWENTY veurs from now.” saida gentleman.recently S t . 
fae aratog'a, 


Sprague and Davenport is one immense field of grain “the Icelanders will be the wealthy people o 
} peg. Men of that nationality who were assisted to 
come to Manitoba a couple of years ago are now put New Y ork ) 


chasing lots on which to build houses. The purchasers 


Fall sown wheat is) looking splendidly. Lineoln 
County farmers are confidently looking forward toa 
bountiful harvest, and, unless all the signs fail, they 
will not be disappointed.—Sprague Herald of nearly all the lots now being sold in the residential Boston 
oe parts of the city are Teelanders These clever and 9 


EVERY train cominginto the Palouse Country leaves | interesting people. though at present living in com 


a few passengers at each station who have come from parative obscurity, will beat the top in a few years . 
the far East to make their homes in this wonderful hence, just as the Scandinavians are leading in bus And all Canada and Eastern Points, 
country of which they have heard so much either from ness, politics and art in Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
friends or through the press. Some of them of course othe e parte of the American Northwest Winnipeg THROUGH SLEEPER To 
become quickly disgusted and return. One man looks Free Press 

at the treeless hills, says that timber is too far off to fa : 

suit him, and. without knowing that forests begin MANITOBA EXPERIMENTAL Farm. S. A. Bedford, Montreal, Boston and New York. 
just over the next hill, takes the next train back to superintendent of the Don 
his Eastern home. Another looks beyond the hills in Manitoba. is just now sending out a large nur 
and says that the soil must be poor so close to the of small bags of favorite new varieties of grain for mf A. PALMER, A. G. P. Agt., CHICAGO. 


G. J. LOVELL, N. W. P. Agt., St. PAuL. 


nion Experimental Farn 
ber 





timber, and back he goes, too. But the majority stay testing by farmers in various sections of the country 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the country, | One variety of barley which is being sent out— the 


vielded last vear on the exper 


| 
| 

and after spending a year here, but few of them will | two-rowed Duck Bill 
have a desire to return.— Garfield Enterprise. | 
| 
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THE new hotel at Everett, erected by the Everett | and promises to become a favorite variety It a 

Land Company, iscalled The Colby, in honor of Charles | little later ripening than six-rowed, and should be 

k. Colby. be New York, who is one the heavy financial sown about a first week in May Phe seed sent out As Safe as Government Bonds, 

backers of the new town. The house is large and has been tested as to germinating qualities, and 

handsome, and its site on high ground gives it a mag- | therefore sure. In wheats the policy is to confine the That runs indefinitely with the privilege of beirg 

nificent outlook over the waters of Port Gardner, the | distribution of this cereal to hard varieties as much as paren acne lm Bag Mew York, Philadeleaia 

Sound, the mouth of the Snohomish River and many possible. Wheats are distributed in two bushel lots ‘hicago or Minneapolis Exchange 

miles of wooded shores; besides, much of the rapid | at aslight advance on the milling price Phe farm is FIRST MORTGAGES 

growth of the young city of Everett may be observed | undoubtedly doing a splendid work for Manitoba, and »n improved productive city property, the only securities 

from its broad piazzas. The Colby is sure to become a | the great mass of correspondence flowing in upon the accepted by our ae Operates under the State 
Ranking Department. AS NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


avorite st ss as well as hi ls inte shows th: his work is t ted y 
favorite touri resort as well as the chief hotel of | upe rint ndent shows that f wor ‘pp! it We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
| Winnipeg Commercial Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Everett for business travelers. 








MANNHEIMER BROS., 





Mail Orders are promptly and 
carefully filled. Send for samples. 
“mor Bordds uo cer “adeg 4% ‘IB 

Ul PONnss] ONFOTRIBO powBajsnj[] 








Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
) ; PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
THE COLBY, THE NEW HOTEL AT EVERETT, For sale everywhere. 
WASHINGTON. RAND, McCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 




















cessful novelty of this progressive age, and is highly 
appreciated by all regular patrons of this line. We 
wishothers to know its merits, as the Chicago, Mil- 














metals and on the build- 


ing are the counterpart 
of a finely finished stone 
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and make the most attractive and desirable facing yet 
produced or offered to the building trade. 

Weclaim for them that they will last longer than 
terra-cotta or brick or other building material. They 
are easily and quickly put on; climate will not affect 
them; they are fire proof and water tight; they are 
much lighter than wood, stone or brick, and less liable 
to damage. Our illustrated catalogue is now ready 
and will explain them fully. Write for one at once. 
It is invaluable to the building trace 
St. PAUL ROOFING & CORNICE WorkKs, St. Paul. Minn 

oe 
Why His Hat was Rusty. 

“Why don’t you invest ina new hat? inquired a 
ritical manof a friend who he met one day. “Why 
should 17° demanded the other, somewhat surprised 

Because your tile isa sight t is so rusty.” “Oh, 
that’s nothing.” replied the owner of the hat “I've 
been upto buy Mesaba stocks. and [Pm covered with 

x <9 oxide of iron You see, he had been up north invest- 
— ny in some of Minnesota’s inexhaustible mineral 
ip wealth. Should you desire to do likewise, take the 
direct line to the Mesaba country the St. Paul & 
Duluth Railroad, known far and wide as “The Duluth 
Short Line,” and patronized exclusively by those who 
desire to make quick time on well equipped trains be- 
tween St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior 
and points beyond Always take the Duluth Short 
‘ Line. Write for circulars to Geo. W. Bull, General 
! Passenger Agent, or Geo. C. Gilfillan, Asst. G. PLA 
} St. Paul, Minn. 
— *@e 
et ey eee tials Consumption Cured, 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
A Great Wholesale House vaukee & St. Paul Railway the only line in’ the in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
—— (; ‘ & 4 . a West enjoying the exclusive use of this patent, of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
, - ast . I further it mation apply to nearest coupon manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
: et agent uddress W. D. Dixson,Ass't Gen'l Pass. | Asthma and all Throat and Lung \ffections, also a 
, Agent, St. Paul, Mint positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
i +e. —_ Nervous Complaints Having tested its wonderful 
, ‘ g. ¢ - curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
Metallic House Fronts relieve sane an suffering, I will send free of charge to 
The St. Paul Roofir ind Cor e Worl present all who wish it, this receipt in German, French or 
erewitl esig for etal tore-fronts, which are English, with full directions for preparing and using 
’ rapidly growing fu wing the great dura Sent by mail, by addressing. with stamp, naming this 
tyandartist lesign. Ou pper frontsare taking | paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y 
oe e lea n the East 
Vhere they are ised 
More Trains to Chicago nnect with 2 
rik NORTH-WESTERN LINE St. P.. M. & O tru ithougl 
. : +) hey ca © used to the 
( i i pritigee ‘ ! 
rene gof wood. cement 
BADGER STATE EXPRESS OD I M : we : 
‘ | : ' p WA front i etu it 
thoseof gu i ed ire Coe 
) 1) ‘ Ml RSP er IC Pr oy eee OFT EPP Pe Pe PR ee one ee 
; ; ire part ‘ idiapet . per vere bap’ Bap Per PMP bee pep pep. Per bab Pup Pape NES Rp me Pm po 
‘ t f th 384939482336 232 883983894888 8 
! I ‘ , as teeninie po Pep Bere Ee Ps KP pepe ey ey Py FREE SP EP EE ers) i) de) 
VV ai il en take == = 
: ‘ Ih nst t 
I uri stich a 
= : to enable any mechanii 
to put ther in place 
ATLANT EXPRESS = I M and all ints are abao 
st. ! . : lutely water-tight. The 
A . st of these fronts 
. tera I M ‘ , ly a fractional part 
e \ | ( i \ ‘ of stone or brick, and 
I ' . “ ‘ th Bull ae they i be used to re 
I face an old brick or 
VESTIBULE LIMITED OD Leave M V d fi tas well asin 
' st. I 6 P.M. kuu Claire o . M., a ew work und wher 
Milwa \ ( A.M properly painted and 
' Vest | inded can not be told of 
' titheougt from the stone they are Fal 
~ |’ ( i i ntended to represent sad 
' nthe , Reasons why you should me | 
i 1 ! i i ! \ i art 
b . wn use the Metallic Fronts a 
; ws, . There is no leaking a= 
P , P . , ‘ breaking. or blowing off. : 
: , They are lighter and 
more apie y yt 1 
~ - Cars ‘ than — or pe 
rue N H-WESTERN I ' ‘ fT , : 
| Thoroughly storm proof 
1 Ra I Street, St, | allowance being made 
N etl B M | for expansion and con- 
Hotel st. 1 I I) | traction Our patent 
——_ *@- —_——- lock is the best and 
Four Hundred Miles as the Crow Flies |e eee ee 
plied to metallic plates 
Is the distances vered in asinglk wht by the Limited They are indestructible, 
Express tra f the ¢ ig Milwaukee & St. Paul | either in transportation 
Railway between the Twin Cities of the Northwest or in handling. They 
St. Puuland M enpe md Ch xu weigh 100 pounds to the 
These tra ire ve ed, electric lighted and | square, and take a low 
eam heated, with the est D gand Sleeping Car Classification in ship- {|| 
service in the world ment. They are made of — a 
The electric reading light each berth is the sue copper and other sheet in 
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FRONT MADE 


BY THE ST. PAUL ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 
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THE SOO ROAD : solh Snead 
will be extended this Summer across KOR RENT, Si aaaaenrinucgietuas cata desl of come aah 








Barnes, Stutsman and Foster ee ee ee ee 
° ou 1 work suece ully to secure thie rrentest 
Counties. AtCheney, - - Washington, | 1: is:ic comfort for the smatiest expenditur 
It will attract settlers to a large body of fine lands , a fact bagasse to notice the furnishir 
now comparatively remote from railroad facilities. A Handsome New Brick Hotel, he i gs mn cates me “eee : 2 ~’ oe 

Now is the time to go into that region and have your Messrs. C. O. Rice & Company. 136 to He East Sixth 

" taining about twenty-fi leeping room d@ all | Street. St. Paul, is the most extensive in the West 
pick of good lands for wheat growing and stock pane mmm pS nae nt meso Way 2 ms * ye br wonton bs 7 ” cages \V - Is 


raising. The Minnesota & Dakota Land and Invest- | and water-closets; spacious office and large dining-room; 
. good sample-room and well lighted basement. Class goods as Wiltshire and Tournay Wiltor 
ment Company owns about 75,000 acres in those Will be ready for occupancy about May Ist. Thisisa | sjryeen and Seoteh Avminsters. Moquettes, Reds 





connties and is still offering its land at the old prices ep yyy ob otel, and a good opportunity for |p. pyamaseus catectiie. Oricntal Care 
of from four to five dollars. Address the company, D. F. PERCIVAL & CO., ind Rugs. Novel and beautiful stuffs for window 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, for maps and circulars, Bank of Cheney, Cheney, Wash. a and furniture covering. Upholstered and 
s odd pieces of f hiture in wold. white ane j 
or call on our agents at Valley City, Jamestown and cae pat nae “Beet tyes ee 
Carrington, N. D. In Paper Hangings they carry full combinatic 
= = = — ie — both in foreign and domestic manufacture nel t 
a specialty of frescoing public and pr i suildis 
from original designs. As the decorutic f ot becouse 
es) should be undertaken with the Consideration f the 
needs of each special room. this firm have ecured tl 
services of the best artists in the country. wl mike a 


VIA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE study of harmonizing color mid ck ' n the con 
s plete furnishing of a heotse Messi Cc. O. Riee & 


"THE WORLD'S SANITARIUM Company have on exhibition a ful eet | 
‘ And All-Year-Round Pleasure R sort, reached only via this designs which can be seen at their emp mon Sixt 
line. Elegant Hotels; Sublime Scenery; De il Clis & Ea ES meee cg 
mate: Fealing Hot S; ring rs. Pullman Buffet Slee z Cars, y t Py ite Ryan Hotel t. Paul 
without change, from St. Louis. Reduce d Re i Trip ee So m 
Rates all ye: ir round, from all coupon points in thie : 
and Canada, Ae For descriptive and illu ed pamphiet Railroad Arrangements for the National Encamp 
write Comy iny’s agents. or H. C. TOW NSE ND. Genera 
ment, G. A. R, 


Pas enwer Agent, ST, LOUIs, Mo. 
For the National Encampment, G. ALR i Ai 








ington in September next. the Baltimore & O} Rail 
road offers an unexeelled service of throuwh limited 
& vestibuled express trais With Pullman Sleep 
from Chicago, St. Lou Cincinnati, Columbus, Whe 
ng Pittsburgh and all principal termediate 
stations to Washington. The Enear 1 th 
Established 1856. rreatest event in Washington since the d review 
of ised 
SHERMAN HALL & CO., Commission Merchants, | 0 riilradin America is better eouipped than ts 
‘. . RB. & ¢ oOttranspo large volu ‘ nt ‘ ertrafli 
122 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Mania aiteie cetaceans, teens z 
Warehouse, Nos. 122 to 128 Michigan St.; Nos, 45 to 53 La Salle Avenue. in transporting crowds to inauguration ceremonie 
Commissions one cent per pound, which includes all charges after wool is received in store until sold. Sacks fur- | Isniehts Templar conchiys vd Similar ttherit 
nished free to shippers. Cash advances arranged for when desired. Write for circulars. Information furnished | ..)) 41) extensive seule, will prove t t valuable 
promptly by mail or telegraph when desired. carrying the thousands to the eneampment 
a on — oii eimesagiaiincinabeniieceaia elthe B. & O. is the shortest route to Washir 
y from nearly all points east and west. Passenwe fror 
Nickel Plating Chicago will have the option of traveling via Pitt 
burgh or via Graftor both route cre ne the crest 


OUTFITS. of the Alleghenies amid the most piety 1 BURT 
Polishers’ Supplies. | America. ANB. & ©. east-bound trains pass Ha 





—_—_— Ferry and traverse the histor valleys fthe Pot 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., | whose battle grounds are familiar to every vetern 
35 & 37 5. Canal i. Visitors to Washington will be pleased to learn tl 
CAGO , 7 
the BB. ¢ ell exeursior elke — 
Send for catalogue. bo R. & O. 618 : Atty 
duced rates from Washington to Maryvland nd \ 





= vinia battlefields during the encampment 


_ *@e 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Ry. Now Ru 


‘Parlor Cars to Chicago 
‘Daylight Trains to Chicago 
‘Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chica 
‘Steam Heated Trains to Chica 
Klectric Lighted Trains to Chieag 

‘Electric Reading Lamps in Berth 

Finest Dining Cars in the World, 
“Thirteen hours and a half to Chicag 

Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas ¢ 
‘Double Daily Pullman Service to St. I 
Through Coaches to St. Louis 

“Through Coaches to Kansas City on Mort 





| Evening Trains, 

“Klegant Day Couches,” 
“Magnificent Lunch Cars 
“Pullman's Best Sleeper 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, “The Shortest and Quiekest Line 


rhe Best Route to Kansas City 


Hudson, Wisconsin. “The Best Route to St. I 








19 Miles East of St. Paul _ 9 re St. Paul, rea ggali Omaha Railway. ines tani toni head or eg 
RMS OF TREATMENT EMPLO LEGANT PARLOR FINE GYMNASIU MB. “To Kans: ; to Callt , 
AMTRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, LORSTAN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT. Do Poet ss a ol : ' 
All apartments elegantly furnished. Electric betas hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by steam o the Wes i re ~~ st a 
k of te Terms reasonab! Secure accommodations fron he Companys went 
es park of ten acres. IRVING ». WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, WI18. in St. Paul of Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket 
Manufacturers of Sanitarium Beef, Wine and Iron; Sanitarium Bitter, Wine and Iron. agent in the Northwest 





Hstablished 1553. Flathead Land Agency. 
SA" aNd as & SY ALINE =. 
Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Money Loaned on Real Property 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. Collections made. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 
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Jew 1h. Zee 2 oe, 
MINNETONKA BEAUH, MINN., 
Beautifully situated on the North Shore of Lake Minnetonka, is reached by the 


Cr Gabe IN QE ace N «=e VV ahs o& 


Twenty-five miles from St. Paul. Fifteen miles from Minneapolis. 





For the benefit of visitors during the National Republican Convention, will ba opened to the public June 4, 


Three weeks in advance of the usual Summer Season. 


Mast, Buford & Burwell Co., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


4.ericultureal « Tmplemente. 
PIRATE PLOWS. 


Buckeye Low-Down Shoe Drills, 
Buckeye Seeders, Fish Wagons, Bain Wagons, 
Waterloo Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Buckeye Pumps and Wind Engines. 


Hay Rakes, Hay Presses, Tedders and Hay Tools of 
every description. Wire and Ties a specialty. 


We carry every style of vehicle 


Carriages. in use in this part of the country, 


from a Sulky to a Landau, fromthe leading manufacturers. 





All styles. From common Farm 


Harness. to the finest Track, Buggy or 


Coach. 
‘a California Boots and Horse 
Turt (;oods. Goods of every description. 


Jobbing Department, Third St., Broadway to Pine. baie pee eee 
Retail Department, Third and Wabasha, lg, ES ele 





sT. PAUL. Pirate Gangs and Sulkies. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 





Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. | 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 





LIC POorR DEES, 


-~—AND—— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Ty a2 


Named Cilhert & Co, 


THE AETNA CHEMICAL FIRE 
ENGINE CO., 


Manufacturers of 





£ 










| 


NITROUS-OXIDE GAS 








1 to 500 Gallons Capacity. 


Agents wanted in every State west 
of the Mississippi River. 


132 Endicott Arcade Bld’g, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NICKEL PLATE. 





JOS. SCHLITZ BREW inG CC 
Celebrated Export Beers. « 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GENERATING VESSELS. | 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 


LINES 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 
LESSEE 





RUN 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Minnneapolis. 

Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 
Chicago and Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Drawin 
Tourist Sleepers via the Northern Pacific R. R., be- 


Giaire, Hurley, Wis.,and Ironwood and Bessemer, 
ich. 

For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and 
other information, apply to Agents of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the United States or Canada. 
8. RZAINSLIE, General Manager, Chicago, Ill. 

J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Man’gr, St. Paul, Minn 
H. C. BARLOW, Traffic Manager, Chicago, Il. 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il 








OF THIS LINE CALL AT 


= Bl 
R 


For Map Fouoe 
159 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


13 Nicollet House BIk., Minneapolis. | 
332 Hotel St. Louis Bik., Duluth. 








‘oem Or address, T. W. TEASDALE, 
} GEN’'L PASS’R AGT., ST. PAUL 
-_ - _ ee | 
The Vestibuled Limited Trains are now lighted wtth the 


celebrated PINTSCH GAS. This gas gives asoft, steady 
and brilliant light, and is absolutely safe and unchangable 
under all conditions. It is pronounced by competent 
judges to be the best system of car lighting now ip use. 





WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
-| Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





cee SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best CGtoods in the Market 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 


| 371 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
H DD. MATHEWS, Rk. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY. 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary 


Roomand | 
tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and Tacoma,Wash. | Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 

Convenient Trains tcand from Eastern, Western, | 
Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affording un- | 
equalled service to and from Waukesha, Fond du Lac, | 
Genmoch, Seenee, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau | 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


GRIFFIN & LAMBERT, 


Manufacturers of 


Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel 
and Slate Roofing. Repair Work a specialty. 


Estimates furnished upon application. . 
730 Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL. 


a hah aS < 
\ | y | 1 
f ar, " | 
d \ | | 
} D i) 7 \ f 
We) : 


=. Disianina. PueT2 Weep 
® OPH TENE ENGRAVING. | 








TWIN CITY PACKING CoO., 


Packers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Dressed Meats. 


| Packing House at Twin City Stock Yards, 





NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. 


Salesrooms: ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


. | Duluth, West Superior. Washburn. 
Wharves: ' Green Bay, Miiwaukee. 


General Oflice: Enpicotr BurLpINnG, ST. PAUL, MINN 





Northwest THOMSON-HOUSTON Electric Comp'y 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass't Treas. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. 
H. C. LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. 


GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass't Secretary. 





Portland, Oregon; H. W. GOODE, Manager. 


Branches :) yelena, Montana; H. W. TURNER, Manager. 








— 
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MATT BREEN STONE WORKS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Dressed :and = Undressed « Stone. 


EASOTA LIME STONE. | 
SAWED FLAGGING.-- | ee Enterta 
nieeagoecarongaay ® | PILASTERS. - CURBING. - 


BRIDGE AND BUILDING STONE. 


a <r 


MAIN OFFICE: 
64 & 65 Germania Life Insurance Building, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 


GRANITE QUARRY 

AT Sr. Coup, MINN. 
LIME QUARRIES 

AT Kasora, MINN. 


s-r-canciiy see’. West Superior Woolen Mills, 
IRON RIVER BROWNSTONE C0., 


18 Fargusson Block. 
DEALERS IN 


Brown Sandstone, 


JOHN F. FREDIN, Pres. 
AUGUST BROMAN, Vice Pres. 


Manufacturers of 


Flannels, Blankets, 
Yarns, Jeans, 


Dimension Stone and Mill Blocks, any size. Shirtings and Hosiery, | 


| set type when a boy in the office of the Herald o/ 


TON STONE. RANGE ROCK. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Quarries: Iron River, Wis. 


St. Paull & Duluth R. R., 


THE SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE BETWEEN 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Stillwater 
and Duluth, West Superior and 
all Lake Superior points. 


Close connections at Duluth with Lake and Rail Lines for 
all points Kast. 





Three Daily Passenger Trains in Both Directions. 
Palace Sleeping Cars on all night trains ready fir 
occupancy at 9:00 P.M. at Union depots in St. Paul and THE DULUTH DRY GOODS Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Minneapolis 
Elegant Chair Cars on ‘‘Limited Day Express.”’ F, F. McIVER, Pres’t and Manager. 








THE BLACK HILLS. 


The resolutions offered by Capt. Castle which 
the chamber of commerce adopted at its meeting 
yesterday morning call attention to-a notable 
condition of affairs. In the early days, before 
any railroads at all ran into the Black Hills, the 
stage line, which was the only means of trans- 
portation to that region, was operated by St. 
Paul men in the interest of this city. since then 
the Hills have developed marvelously, and be- 
came the seat of a large and rich population. 
The mineral wealth of the region is daily proved 
greater than the most sanguine prospectors had 
hoped for, and at the same time fields of per- 
petual fertility are being there brought under 
cultivation. The trade of the section is estimated 
as being annually in the neighborhood of $15,000 
000, but, in spite of our early intimacy with the 
district we get none of it. It all now goes to 
either Chicago or Omaha, simply because there 
is no railroad connection with the Twin Cities. 
The people of the Hills are largely from St. Paul 
and they would prefer to do business with us, but 
a stretch of 160 miles from Pierre to Rapid Ctty 
separates them from the nearest lines running to 
this point. A road covering this interval has 
for some time been projected and is partially 
graded but the monetary stringency of a year 
ago interrupted the construction. The plan 
now is to push it tocompletion, and the chamber 
of commerce has expressed its hearty indor- 
sement of the move. The Globe agrees with the 
chamber of commere and commends the matter 
to the attention and support of our local capita- 
lists. It will be a happy day for St. Paul when 
this valuable field is opened to its merchants. — 
St. Paul Globe, April 19. 





R. C. STEVENS, editor of the Morris T'ribune, 


Freedom, one of the first anti-slavery papers in 
the country. The paper was published at Con- 
cord, N. H., by Nathaniel P. Rogers. When 
Stevens carried the paper about the town to de- 
liver it to subscribers he was more than once 
pelted with mud and stones by the pro-slavery- 
ites. That was in 1840. Ona recent visit to St. 
Paul Mr. Stevens met for the first time since he 
was a lad in the Concord printing office the son 
of his old employer, Charles S. Rogers, now the 
head of the firm of Rogers & Ordway. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 


ferer who will send me their Express and P. O, address, 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret e Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, 


New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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enuine gold fil illed 
guaran teec our 
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yA 
WE si 


at itisa bargain 
ent $12.95 and the 
rgesanditis yours 
rot appear azair 
Write to-day, donot miss 
the chance to get a $25.00 
watch for $12.95 Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 


& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WEAKNESS:MEN 


Gane. THOROUGHLY, FOREVER CURED 
b a new perfected 
scientific method that 
cannot fail unless the 
case is beyond human 
aid, You feel improved 
the first day, feel a bene- 
fit every day: soon know 
yourself a king amon 
men in body, mind an 
heart, Drains and losses 
ended. Every obstacle 
to happy married life re- 
moved, Nerve force 
will, energy, brain power, 
when failing or lost are 
restored by this treat- 
ment. All smalland weak 
»ortions of the body en- 
arged and strengthened. 
Victims of abuses and 
excesses, reclaim your 
manhood! Sufferers from 
folly overwork,ill health, 
regain your vigor! Don't 
despair,even if in the last 
stages. Don’t be disheart 
ened if quacks have rot- 
bed you. Let us show you 
that medical science and 
business honor still exist; here go hand in hand, 
Write for our Kook with explanations & proofs, 
mailedsealed free. Over 2,000 references, 


ERIE MEDICAL C00., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
WE CON- 


vices) NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 


2d @ 
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dudicious picuous 







Select pd i tlons, 
Experi Loon Unbiased 
Ansistance Opinions, 
Prompt An 
Transactions, Confidential 
Low Prices, Service. 
ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PRooFs SHOWN ANI 


ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 


FURNISHED FREE or CHankse. 


J. L. STACK & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, St. Paul, Minn, 


( 








HREWSBURY2—=, 
"T OMAT OKETCHUP.”" 


‘Os 


happine 








& feast, one house, one mutual 


” 


yet sauces two for relish 


to Tomatoketchup and 


Tomato Chutney,-Shrewsbury both, 


our meat, 











E:C:’Hazard &C° VYeW YorK 








ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


YOU WORE 


is not easily earned in these times, but it can be made by 
any one of either sex in any part of tne country, who is 
willing to work industriously at the employment which 
wefurnish. The labor is light and pleasant, and you run 
no risk whatever. Westart you. You can give the busi- 
ness a trial without expense to yourself. 


THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED FOR 
THOSE WILLING TO WORE. 


Women make as much as men. Send for special private 


terms and particulars which we mail free. 
H. HALLETT & CO., 
Box 1834 PORTLAND, MAINE, 







UNIVERSAL 
3ATH 


- 6. Vapor and Water— 
‘i h, ait, Mineral 


long 
in use 
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Centennial Award 
Medal ar wg ma 


Bison ngoas 
* 8 
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Wholesale 4 Ret ail B 


Sdtec Caden: #4: Pe oye 
5000 AGENTS — ANTED, MEN & WOMEN. for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


os LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


Arbor. Mich 





WOMAD's rilling Fvged of neg go remperance, and Rescue 
wk I eat r-world of New York. A pane 
w work. iy tion WE: LE N c AMPBE LL. Introduction 
By Rev. ee Abbott, DD. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. f Ml tear and £ miles 

5 BSth shown and 250 remarkable i strations f j 
ph real life 5000 more Ager nts W euaen, “ten and 


pv. omen e200 amontl ¢. E xper ind capital 1 

hs We Teach A G ( Hind ne ‘ 
t Extra Te ret oat Write for Circulars te 
A. D. WORTHINGTON. . co., 








Harttord, Conn. 
$5 to $15 Fen. 


LIGHTNING PLATER 


» and plating jewelry, watches 
bleware, &c. Plates tbe 
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_Co., Columbus, 0. 





= For WEAK MER 


New, Certain Remedy. 


ing cure, never returns. I wiilsend 
. RE sealed)free to any sufferer, a pre- 
scription to enlarge small weak 
vine and certain cure for Lost 


Last- 


gor, Emissions, Varicocele 
Impotency. J. De House, Box 43, Albion, Mich 


CENT (silver) pays for your address in the 
“Agents’ Directory” for One Vear. 
Thousands of firms want addresses of persons 

to whom they can mail papers, magazines, 
pictures, cards, &c., FREE as samples, and our 

patrons receive bushelsof mail. Try it; you 


will be WELL PLEASKD with the small invest- 
ment. Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D.619, Boyleston, Indiana. 





AT @® FOLKS6 


using ** Anti Corpulene P.t 
month 








ey cause no sickness, contain no poison and mevet 
oo freee o I ists everywhere or sent by mail. Partic 
ed) de, ILcox SPECIFIC ©O., Pi » Pa. 


RemedyFree. INSTANT RELIEF. Final 
curein lWdays Never returns; no purge; 
no 8& ve: no suppository. A victim tried 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers, Address J. H. saselivanatnan 3290, New York City,N.¥, 

recipe for self cure 


VARICOCELE sent Freeto any suf- 


om Chas. E. Gaus, Box 175, Marshall, Mich 


I will send (sealed) free to any 
sufferer a prescription to enlarge 
small,weak parts and speedily cure 
x ost Manhood, Emissions, 


Prompt Relief. Lasting on. 
Varicocele and Im aoe M 
Sew, Positive Remedy, CHAS, E. GAUS, Box 35, Marshall, Mich. 


")R.DIX'S 


A simple but certain 


Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 








10,000 Ladies — are them 

afe and su er fa 
ing with peng and i nnyroya guaran- 
teed ouper ( t pace ald 1 cents, 
Dr. 8. DIX, Bac k Bay, Bowos , Mass. 





H Our Peard Elixt inl f . 
: Will Do lt. Mustache in 20 ans “Fall 


Beard in 30. Sample pac kage, postpaid, lic.; 
2 for 25c.; one dozen. 75 cents. Age nts wanted. 
Wesson Mrc. Co. 16 E St., Providence, k. L 


ANSY_ PILLS! 


Safe an and Sure. Send 4e. for “‘WOMAN’S SAFE 
” Wileex Specifie Co., Phile., Pa, 


FEMALE WEAKNESS 


l have a positive remedy for the thousand and one ills 
arising from de ranged Female Organs and will send two 
bottles of my remed free to any lady if she will send me 
her express and P. O. address. Dr. d.¢. MARCHISI, Utiea, N.Y. 


The recipe of a post- 
tive lasting remedy 
forselfcure sent Free 


toany sufferer. J.D. HOUSE, Box 100, Albion,Mich. 


- ‘LADIE 


to introduce. RELIABLE SUPPLY CO., 
th watch and jewelry catalogue free, 


FRE National Mfg. hs lmpt. Co. 334 Dearborn St.Chicagos 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
''= and Parlor. talogue free. 
S. DENISON, Pu ablishes” Chicago, 
pay forfeit. New articles just out. A 81.50 


$52 sample and terms free. Try us. CHIDESTER 
& Son, 28 Bond Street, New York. ” 











Worry and doubt never come to 
those who use our “‘Companion.” 
Just introduced, lasts a lifetime, 
safe, reliable, only 50e prepaid, 
130 Adams 5t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send your name and address on a postal card and we will 
send you our 1 








Agent’s profits per month. Will prove it or 
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45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’91 
GO, OOO will be soi in’ G2 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
0» These figures tel! the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermoter. Where 
one goes others follow, 
and we **Take the Country."’ 
Tr id, we were unable to make all o 
Orders 


w owe 




















» know Low the Aere 
winter Go. in the 4th year¢ of ite ext t 
ence, came t make many times as 
many windmills as all other 


makers combined ?. Ho 
Steel Wheel 
Steel 


you 


Pa 


riginate tt 
Fixed Tower,the 





Ist. We menced in a field ir 

i) there had been now t 

\ and in whict 

emed no talent or ambi 

tion,a ineueke yet been shown 

except in fee imitation 
of our. leventions. 

meneing the 
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igat xperi 

re made by a skilled 

4 lengineer,in which 

t ALL lynamometric 

tests were made on 61 differ 

ent forms of wheels, propel 

led t arti sland therefore 

uni wind, which settled 

@detinite'y many questions 

f relating to the proper speed 

of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sail 

surfac the resistance of air to rotation bstructions in th 

wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the 

wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab 
str though not less important questions These 2 


investigations proved that the power of 5 

the best wire wheels could be doubled, = 

and the AERMOTOR daily demonstrates < 

it has been done. 
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sd liberal policy 







of the 








tees 1 

to th n fu 

nist s i r lor 

92 we furnish the most perfect bearings « er 
and have mad - 


an exhaustive re 


pet in a windmill, 


vision of the Aermoto 





It you want a Strong, stiff, St “i Fixed 1 wer—orif you 
want the tower you don't have to the Ste el Tilting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all othe 
that costs you less than wo ¥ and la ten time £ 
The Steel Acerm or if you want @ Geared Aermotor t« 
churn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
on $100), wri f ypiously illustrated printed matter, 
showing every conceivabl 1ase f windmill tion 





tnd work. to ihe AERMOTOR rth and Ro 
well Sts., Chic Ago, aa and 29 Beale St., San F ran isco 


pPRINT ING OUTFIT15° 


q ants gg — abets rut 
’ {and Tweerers up in neat 

tion guaranteed. Worth Heat 
Marker, Card Printer, ete. Sets names inl minute, 
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ber type, type holde 


ft free 









Be wise 
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and send 


The 
Northwest 
Magazine 


$2 00 

fora 

year's 
subscription 


Advising the Deacon, 


“*Mornin’, Deacon! Glad dat I done fotch up wid yer. 
De finanshual kermittee reports dat de pew rent kues- 
tion am kinder lef’ yo’ membrence an’ dey arsk me ter 
present de fac’ ter yo’ an’ ‘suade yer ter tun’ loose yu’ 
revenoo in dat dereckshun.”’ 

Deacon Sloepay—“Wha’ de use, parson? Didn’ yo 
*nounce las’ Sund’y dat de worl’ comin’ ter de ’eend nex’ 
mont’? An’ ef dat so, shoo’ nuff, de chu’ch haint got no 
mo’ need ef fun’s an’ darfo' dis marter ob de pew rents 
am s’perfluous.” 

Parson L.—“Dey am, am dey? Let me dislocate yo’ min’ 
outer dat quagmire she done drap inter. Ef de jedgmen’ 
day come lopin’ erlong, an’ de books er dis chu’ch am 
parsed in ter Salt Peter, an’ he run he eye ober de same 
an’ fin’ Deacon Sloepay in arr’ars, wha’ he gwine say? 
Sho’ as yo’ bo’n, he say: ‘Dem fokes dat hain’t got no 
pride in keepin’ deir word in der ter wor!’ is sho’ ter set 
bad 'zample ter de angels in dis. Drap de deacon in de 
shaf’ an’ let ‘im gsizz.’ Dat’ll be de werdick, deacon. 
Better drap de dollars in de slot an’ get de heabenly 
parspo’te.” 





THE NORTHWEST liemnesenenaions MAY, 
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J a ANECDOTES § 
“~ eS > KGa ae. oS A 
~ se ’ ed ; 7 goa 
—"{ 
NO SETTLEMENT IN SIGH 
Brow! ‘An agent for shirts said you sent him 
to me Have you a grudge against me? 
Jones—‘*No: | ive a grudge against the 
agent 
Brown W hat do you mean?” 
lones—“*I thoug!) ed make a sale.”"— Kate 
Field's Washir 
SI I ELY HI’ 
In a train the other d was a newly-married 
couple, the bride appearing to be about twenty- 
five years old, and t groom being a dapper 


little chap a year or two younger 


A lady took after a few minutes 


The artist, not being equal to portrait painting, 
left out the man. 
When he took the picture to the farmer, the 


latter asked where he was in the picture. 
“Oh!” said the witty artist, ‘“‘you have just gone 
Is * ” 
| inside. 


| 


| thee thy money!” 


| office of Justice of the 


| days, 





Wal, when I come oot, I'll pay 
London Spare Moments. 


‘*Be that soa? 





EARLY ILWACO JUSTICE. 

When a civilian is now elected to the exalted 
Peace of Ilwaco precinct, 
he is presented with a pretty certificate finished 
surmounted with the Goddess 
hands the balance with 
In olden Ilwaco 
programme was 


off in nice shape, 
Justice 


justice 


holding in her 
and dollars even up. 

that part of the 
icate was not needed. 


however, 
left out and the certif 

Such was the time that a now prominent citizen 
landed on our shores as the 
captain of an Engli: He engaged in 
business, and as is usual in such cases was elected 
of the not over 


of Pacific County 


sh vessel. 
Business was 


justice peace. 





heard the pair criticising her bonnet and 


cloak, and general style. 

Without showing the least resentment in her 
countenance,she turned round and said, ‘‘Madam, 
will you let your son close the window behind you?” 

The “son” closed his mouth instead, and 

madam” didn't giggle again for fifteen miles. 

A ) ) OY. 

Mr. Ryley Fwhy are yez decoratin’, Mrs. 
Murphy’ 

Mrs. Murphy—‘‘Me b’y Danny, is comin’ home 
th’ day 

Mr. Ryley—‘‘I t’ought it wuz for foive years he 
wuz sint up?” 

Mrs. Murphy—‘‘It wuz; but he got a year off 
for good behavyure 

Mr. Ryley—‘‘An’ sure, it must be a great 
comfort fer ye to have a good b’y like that.” 


COULDN'T SEE IT. 
An old farmer in the East Riding engaged an 
artist to paint a picture of his farm and its be- 


longings, himself included. 





| figuring on a sale of lots to Portland people, 





ouquet trom a young 


plentiful, and in case of a conviction, when the 
fine was not paid, the prospects were dubious 
for the fees. One day while His Honor was 


a Chinaman was arrested for drunkenness, and 








when he had sufficiently sobered up, he was 
duly arraigned, and plead “‘not guilty.” The 


judge thought otherwise; found John guilty, 
and imposed a fine of ten dollars, or to go to jail. 
‘No likee,”’ said John, ‘‘me go to jail.” 
‘“*T fine you seven dollars and a half then,” 
the magistrate. 
‘“No catchee,” 


said 


replied the celestial. 

‘‘How much money have you got?” the justice 
now queried, with a determination to make a 
bargain. 

‘*Two dollar hap,” said John. 

‘Very well, I fine you the two dollars and a 
half. Give me the money,” answered the judge. 

The Chinaman was pleased; he ran his hand 
down the bosom of his silken blouse, and with a 
business-like air placed a five dollar gold piece 
on His Honor’s desk, and in a contemptuous tone 
said, ‘‘Changee.” 

The coolness and cunning of the prisoner took 
the court room by surprise. The justice, though, 
was equal to the emergency, as he announced. 
‘**No catchee, John, court is dismissed. Let the 
prisoner go. "— Pacific Journal. 

A BAD SPELL. 

“That’s a terrible cough you have, Mr. Hock- 
enspit; one of the worst I ever saw,” said a friend 
sympathetically the other day as the two met at 
Third and Robert. 

‘This is the worst, sir; the very worst you ever 
saw!” wheezed old Mr. H., indignant at the mere 
suggestion of anything approaching it. 

‘‘Well, not quite the worst, either, I must say. 
A friend of mine in Minneapolis had a spell 
several months ago that well, he isn't out of it yet. 

‘**You don’t tell me! Such a coughin’ spell 
must have exhausted him?” 

‘‘Haven’t seen him lately. You see /is spell is 
spelled C-O-F-F-I-N spell— nice weather we’re 
having.” 

But Mr. Hockenspit was coughing his way up 
Third Street and replied not. 





ONE ON A GREAT FALLS MAN. 

We lately heard a good one on a resident of 
Great Falls. In his poorer days he ‘‘whacked 
bulls” over Montana’s mountain passes, but now 
in his older days he “pulls his freight” at his 
own sweet will along the pleasant waters that 
lave the shores of peace and plenty. The old 
freighter was lately doing the sights of Helena. 
In the wee sma’ hours of the early morning he 
was seen to emerge from a popular lavatory on 
Broadway, and he stood in the glare of the 
electric light for a moment in an uncertain atti- 
tude before proceeding down hill to his Main 
Street hotel. At that moment a dog near by sat 
down upon his haunches and gleefully pulled 
himself several yards down the sidewalk as dogs 
and only dogs will sometimes do. The Great 
Falls man, with eyes protruding, gazed on the 
proceedings with utter astonishment, and was 
heard to soliloquize: ‘‘I knowed their dam (hic) 
hill was steep, but didn’t think (hic) dogs had to 
rough-lock to get down.” —Lewistown Argus. 











Bolts, 


Ts use ot over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 


Represented by 


J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 


Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


AVERY & WES 


PATENT 


“IDEAL” 


RECESSED NUT. 





450 The Rookery, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
OF" Sst. PAUL 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 


BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 

BRASS WORKS. 
St. Paul Brass Works Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 

Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents, 


CIGARS. 
W. S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Kuhl & Cumming Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY, 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 


Chapman-Drake Co, 
DRUGS. 


Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F. J. Renz & Co. 

FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 
GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 
Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 





HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
Jilson & Satterlee. 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 


MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
G. W. Tussner & Co. 


MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
The August Oppenheimer Co. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Nathan Ford Music Co. 
WHOLESALE NOTIONS. 

Samuel Schwab & Bro. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 

PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Banedict. 
MANUFACTURERS OF oe CIDER AND MALT BEV- 


Barrett & Barrett. ‘ 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 
WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. 
William Cunningham. 
Hatch & Essendrup Co. 





GUITERMAN BROS., 


Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOoDS. 


Str. PauL, MINNESOTA. 





- WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. 


and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition %5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send 


Unequalled facilities for Musical study. Piano, Voice, Cream, Eeeney, all Band 


d for Cale’ 
CLARENCE A. MARSHALL, DIRECTOR. 











SNOHOMISH WONDERS. 


A correspondent of the Mining News writes of 
atripin the Stillaguamish Country, Washing- 
ton, that nothing whatever was known of the 
mineral wealth that this region possessed pre- 
vious to the latter part of July of the past year, 
as up to that time the country had not been ex- 
plored. It was indeed a veritable terra incognita, 
and its physical features are not represented on 
any map in existence. All the maps of this 
county, in so far as this district is concerned, are 
grossly incorrect. Rivers and valleys are repre- 
sented where mountains should be and vice versa, 


| and two lakes of considerable size are not repre- 


sented at all. One of these is a beautiful expanse 
of water at the head of the Pritchard River, 
about two miles and a half in length, and con- 
taining about one thousand acres, and is sur 
rounded on all sides by a beautiful grassy country, 
where 10,000 sheep could find abundant pasture 
during the summer months. The other lake is 
at the head of the Sultan River. It is over a 
mile in length and half a mile in width, and is 
remarkable for its color, which is a beautiful 
copper green. 

It is situated in an enormous crater and is on 
all sides, except at its outlet, surrounded by 
almost perpendicular rocky precipices from 1,000 
10 2,000 feet along its surface. There is, I think, 
good reason for believing that no mortal eye had 
ever gazed upon its surface until from a rocky 
height I looked upon it on the twenty-eighth 
day of June last year. I have lately been told by 
some old settlers in the lower Sultan basin that 
Indians had told them of a green lake some- 
where in the mountains and that the fish caught 
in it could not be eaten on account of being 
poisonous. Whether this is tradition or whether 
this is the lake referred to is quite uncertain. 
What causes its peculiar green color is a matter 
of considerable speculation by those who have 
since seen it, but I am well satisfied that the 
true cause has not yet been discovered. What- 
ever the coloring matter may be, it is evident 
that it comes from beneath an enormous glacier 
at its southwestern end. 

The other lake at the head of the Pilchuck 
shows no evidence of any kind that any human 
being had ever beer in its neighborhood except 
myself. There were some elk, a few deer and 
many mountain goats in the country around it, 
which looked like old deserted farms or an im- 
mense sheep ranch that had been lately occupied. 
The reason why a country not more than forty 
miles from civilization, and possessing much 
mineral wealth and good agricultural land, 
should remain as completely unknown as it 
would be in the heart of the African continent 
does not readily appear, but all-sufficient reasons 
would soon have presented themselves to any 
person who would have undertaken the journey 
two years ago through the dense untracked 
wilds that then existed. Of course, had it been 
known that mineral wealth existed, some way 
would have been found to reach it, but it was 
not known, and as game was generally scarce 
and its mineral wealth unsuspected, there was 
really nothing to induce any one to undertake 
such a trip; and as carrying heavy packs, squeez- 
ing through brush and crawling under logs is 
not considered a pastime, particularly when 
there are forty miles of country to be got over in 
this way, the reason why the country remained 
in its virgin state until almost the present time 
can be better understood. 





Established 1859. Incorporated 1887, 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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EARLY DAYS IN WASHINGTON. 


The crown and glory of this whole 


ccuntry was Dr. Baker’s railroad, a bit of narrow- 
Wallulla, on the 
The one 


railroad resembled 


gauge track 
River, up to Walla Walla. 
this 


matic sheep or the ttle 


from Columbia 
locomotive 
an asth 


of remarkable 


motor whieh pu ls pas- 


sengers up the hi!l on Cook’s street railway here 
in the city. 
ilways accompanied the train 
This is 


way 


It had no coweatcher, and a big dog 


+ 


o run cattle of 


and the ide: 


from the track authentic, 


is recommended 
¢ both safe 


The sole passenger accommonation was at first 


to ra corporations in gen 


eral as bei! and economical! 
resembling a 


of the 


enabled the owner to replace this primitive con 


a canvas-covered flat-car prairie 


schooner, but the prosperity road soon 


vevyance by a second hand street car from San 


bench running lengthwise 


Francisco, having a 
on each side, and capable of carrying about six- 
Che 
road were of wood covered with pieces of strap 


to curl 


teen or eighteen 


passengers 


iron, which, in summer used up as the 


train passed over them, forming ‘‘snakeheads,”’ 


floor of the car and impaled 
As the 


which pierced the 


unwary passengers engineer, however, 


| 
| 


upper | 


rails of the | 


carried a hammer and spikes in anticipation of | 


such accidents, the fatalities from this cause 


were infrequent. 
In winter the only warmth afforded the pas 


ahead of the 


sengers was obtained by walking 
train, or in shoveling sand or pushing behind 


when the engine got stalled upon a grade 


Long live the memory of Dr. Baker and his 
pioneer railroad. 
Arrived in the magic ‘‘Upper Country” the 


newcomer was fairly bewildered by the host of 


brilliant opportunities appearing every day. 
Think of being able to hang out a sign as master 
of whatever profession you chose and enjoying a 
monopoly therein, and probably a lucrative prac 
tice for months, at least. Better still, there was 
no social degradation attached to menial employ 
ments, and the new comer who remained ‘‘out of 
a job” for two days after his arrival, was justly 
he 


medicine im- 


wked upor with suspicion if could not 


preach, teach, or practice law or 


mediately, the professor would groom horses, 


the doctor drive stage, the minister build houses, 


f l outfit. 


or the lawyer cook for a sawmill 


Many a man whonow stands high in business or 


professional circles in this and other cities of our | 


young commonwealth, will tell gleeful stories of 


his make-shifts and experiments in the days not 
long ago, ‘‘When you were Billand I was Joe.” 


f 


There were few distinctions in those early 
days. As it took the whole population of the 
ittle towns and all the adjacent ranchers to 
make up the “orowd upon any occasion it was 
not practical to draw the line at race, color, or 

+ } 


W hen it became 


obnoxious members 


previous condition of servitude. 


really necessary to ostracise 


of society the duty was generally relegated to a 


‘‘committee of citizens.”’To escape this extreme 


to rank among the fourhnndred. 


the 


tribunal was 


Scarce ten years ago, participants in the 


t fashionable bal 


mos 
might themselves in 


town 


and cowhide boots, 


ton present plue 


flanne and the 


not much better arrayed—would say, 


these are my friends, Smith and Jones from 


Thompson's sheep camp. They are good fellows 


and have rode twenty miles to enjoy a dance 
with you, and I'll take it asa favor if you'll make 
it pleasant for them.’’ Many of the present social 
leaders in our cities first practiced, in those days, 
the gracious charm of being superior to circum- 
stances, which is the keynote to social success. 
(Jueer masquerade would it be if we could all 


dance to-night in the guise we wore the night 


our particular village was made the county seat, 
or when the locomotive came to townand shoved 
the old stage coach off the road 
C. B. Foote in Spokane Review 


Mrs. 


forever. 





s in any Eastern Washing- | 


floor manager 


**Ladies, | 


Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - os 17,600,000 Acres 
“a 


In Northern Idaho, . ° 
In Washington and Oregon, - m 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,000,000 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad ccmpany, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for saie by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stillalarge amount of Government land !ying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Cuiture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the sompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sizth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the baiance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural jands in Nortn Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from 83 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 326 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash attime of purcbas? and baiance in nipe equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only 18 required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


1,750,000 Acres 
9,750,000 Acres 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil. climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of raiiroad jands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 

descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 

cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 

ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 

and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 

cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 


|} and the agricultural and grazing lands. 


A 


| 


| 


MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and fhe Government surveys in 

the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 

ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 

- writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
to em aiso. 

RITE FB dq 4" /\ They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
WRITE FOR Pl BLIC A TIONS. MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
CHAS. E. LAMBORN, 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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FINANCIAL 





MINNESOTA. 





Henry P. UpHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


VEE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000 





DrrecToRS: H.P Upeem. I. B. Campbell, J. H Sanders, 

T. L. Schurmeier, E. W. Winter, J. J. Hill, D C. Shepard 

H. R. Bigelow, H. E. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, C. D 

+n A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, E. H. 
ailey. 





WILLIAM D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARK, Vice President. 
GrorGE H. PRINCB, Ccshier, 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CAPITAL, - - - $100,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - $40,000 








ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
A. E. HENDRICKSON, Vice President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. RoBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL BANK. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, : . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


$500,000, 
50,000, 





Square Dealing. Promptness. Thoroughness. Accuracy. 


INSURE YOUR LIVE STOCK IN 


The United States Live Stock Insurance Co. 


OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
Capital, $500,000. 
Home Office, Rooms Mos. 1,2, 3,4 &5, First Nat. Bank Bld’g 





The largest Live Stock Insurance Company in the 
World. Does business in every section of the United 
States and Canada, now offers for sale, a limited number 
of shares of its unsold Capital Stock, at 850 each, in 
blocks from one to 100 shares, 

PAYING fifteen to twenty per cent annual Dividends; 
a very desirable investment, indeed. If you have money 
seeking investment, you can not do better than to look 
into the merits of this opportunity. 

INSURANCE —We insure only first-class Horses and 
Cattle, and ¢o not accept anything but such at the very 
lowest possible Rate (CASH ONLY). Limit of insurance, 
$1000 on any one animal. 

REMEMBER that this is not an assessment Association: 
itis a strictly stock company, and has its fixed rates for 
— so the party insuring knows just what he has 
O pay. 

The policies issued by this company are the most 
liberal and desirable issued. and every policy is absolutely 
a the neeee- Be — ae has 
shown resu so profitable and gratifying to i 
ay yet wey oe . _— —— 

ny further information concerning the Compan 
be cheerfully furnished upon application to payee 
A. B. ERICKSON, Secretary and Gen’! Manager, 
Correspondence solicited. Reliable Agents wanted 


How QUICKLY 
7 MONEY (2 
MAKE EASILY! 
Send 50 cts. to pay postage on our Daily Market Report 
and Special Letter of Advice, for one month. 


We Can Make You Lots of Money. 
Agents wanted. Address, 


8. H. WOOD & CO., Investment Brokers, 
212, 213, 214 & 215 Wrignt Block, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








C.cC.& A. R. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Boom 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 








NORTH DAKOTA. 


Now Is THE TIME TO INVEST. 


1 have some of the most desirable Farms and Sheep Lands in 
the famous RED RLVER VALLEY at very moderate prices, 


GREAT PROFITS IN WHEAT. 


100 PER CENT CLEARED IN SHEEP RAISING. 


Write me for information. 


JOHN FRAINE, Real Estate and Loaus, Grafton, North Dakota. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


I* you want to buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose River Country, Traill, Steele and Griggs 
counties, North Dakota, write 

THE GOOSE R!VER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 


We have thousands of acres to sell cheap, and on crop 
payment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 
address us. 

THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, 


or GIBBS & EDWARDS, MAyvILue, N. D. 


FOR SALE, 


FARMS on easy terms; $600 to $1,000 buys a 
choice 160 acres; $50 buys a lot six blocks from 
capitol building. Poor man’s opportunity. Rich 
man’s time to profitably invest. A great agri- 
cultural and stock growing country. Excellent 
climate, best soil. Might exchange for horses or 
cattle. Write me. 
GERALD PIERCE, 
BIsMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA. 





MONTANA. 





[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


$500,000 
700,000 


Paid up Capital, - “ w 
Surplus, - 7 ‘ 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ase’t Cashier. 


GREAT FALLS, 


The coming Great City of that Great State, 
MONTANA. 


No section in America has greater resources than 
abound in and about this thriving young city. lt hasthe 
greatest available water power in the country. Itisa 
noted railroad centre. Rich and inexhaustible mines of 
gold, silver. copper, lead, iron, etc. seam the mountains 
adjacent. Almost unlimited coal measures. timber lands, 
quarries of marble, sandstone, lime, ete., together with 
the splendid cattle. horse and sheep ranges, make thisa 
coming empire of itself. Mapsfree. Investments made 
here are sure and solid. Private letters of advice with 
careful answers to all enquiries $100. Address, 


W. B. BURLEIGH, P. 0. Bx 200, Great Falls, Mont. 





Bozeman National Bank, 
BOZEMAN, - > - 


Capital, $50,000. 
Emory Coss, Pres'’t. 


MONTANA. 
Surplus, $10,000. 

C. W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 

Peter Kocu, Cashier. 


4 
We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


PIERCE HOOPES. Cuas. H. EATON, 
HOOPHS & HATON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 


Mines. Piscer Mines. Investments made for 
non-residents. Rents collected. Taxes 4. 
References: Montana Nat. Kank, Heiena; vingston 
Nai. Bank, Livingston: Nationa! Park Bank. Livingston. 
Correspondence solicited, LIVINGSTON and COOKE, Mont. 


MINING EXPERT. 


DR. G. C. SWALLOW, late Inspector of Mines, offers 
his services in buying and selling Mines, thinking his long 
acquaintance with the mines of the country and forty 

ears’ experience in mining may be useful to operators. 

e has several valuable mines for sale, and has business 
connection with several Eastern parties who wish to buy 
Montana mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena, Montana. 





OREOCON. 


The First National Bank, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Designated Depositoryand Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier. 


WASHINGTON. 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
improved farm and city property. 
‘ Collections and investments for non-residents attended 
0. 


SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


CENTRAL ADDITION 
Tc Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Bi eulrany wettest ano Oere .fecualeo vpporlucities 
uw parties desiring business or resideuce property. 


The Union Depot Company's grounds are iocated in this 


addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to office o J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


P. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Mortgage Loans 


101 South 9th St., - - TACOMA, WASH. 


References: London San Francisco Bank. 


ACOMA REALTY. 


We have for sale elegant Improved and Unimproved 
City and Addition Properties, Farm, Hop Garden, Fruit 
and Timber Lands, Water Fronts, Coal, Iron, Gold, Silver 
and Copper Mines. Properties ranging on our lists from 


8100 to $250,000. 
Cali upon or address E. F. RUSSELL & CO., 
916 A Street, Opp. “‘The Tacoma.”’ 


D. F. PERCIVAL, President. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney. Wash. 
Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. 1 MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


Jno. I, MELVILLE, Cashier 


PENSIONS! 


J.I. DONOHUE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
(Late Special Examiner U.8. Pension Bureau ) 
Soldiers who served 9) days and were honorably dis- 
charged are entitled to from %6 to #12 a month no matter 
when disability was contracted. Widows and dependent 
parents are uiso entitled. Special attention given to old, 
rejected and increased claims under old or new law 
No fee unless successful. Write for circulars and blanks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota and 
Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 
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‘TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads. 


The Head of Navigation and the 
Wheat Shipping Point of 
Puget Sound. 


The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Center of the Pacific 
Northwest. 





Look at the Pollowing Evidences of its Growth: 


Population in 1880, 720. 


Assessed value of property in 1880... 
Assessed value of property in 1888. 
Assessed value of property in 188... 
Assessed value of property in 1890. . 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885........... 
Real Estate Transfers for 1888... 
Real Estate Transfers for 1899. . 
Banks in 1880............ 
Banks Jan. Ist, 1891...... 
Bank Clearances for 1880. 
Bank Clearances for 1890 . re 
Wholesale business for 1889......... 

Wholesale business for 1890............ 

Value of manufacturing products for 1889. . 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1587.. 
Money ope nt in Building Improveme nts in 1888...... 


Money oon in Building Improvements in 1890... pena 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887........ 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888........ 


Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889.......... 


$517,927 
ee $5,000,000 
. -320,000,000 

. $29 841,750 
$667,356 

arene $8,855,598 
.. . $15,000,000 

1 


cay tied acess 14 
see ee e+ 030,000,000 

2 din ean $47,000 000 

PE ee $9,000,000 
en over $18,000,000 


Lteveeeereses $6,000,000 


cca xt $1,000,000 
- $2,148,572 
Sass $5,821,195 
. $6,273,430 
$90,000 
$263,200 


..over $700,000 





Population, {Census 1890,! 40,165. 


Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
y 


f 


Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 


7d 


Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
EE I 5 5.44.00 5-00e dad cdunceaceenneke kway (Tons) 56,300 
EE i isk ics odd aw awe’s sae hbaeuenseeeme eee (Tons) 180,940 
Crop of Hops in 1881. PP eC ITT Ce or E Te (Bales) 6,098 
RE EOE TT PCLT eT eC (Bales) 40,000 


Lumber exported in 1887...... # . (Feet) 107,326,280 


I I bs soon 04su db eabetesasueiaannen™ - .(Bushels) 1,457, - 
I si has cieicn an 0asindeeseaduddiga dikes s buambaled 

a ss a da tigre waa ehcp sar racked ate md 6a a : 
he edie d cae kw eabee eu enh wes ead auisied 9 
Value of Public School Property, 1889....................cc cee $264,480 
Value of Private School Property, 1889. ..................ccceeee 250,000 
CN go ads bd Pidw.e ace bebsedeckaebecsaannebunn e 
er ever eer rer Teer errr 67 
NE WO II 6.6 5.00 6.5.64: 0%ss.060s seve eecwesavan (Miles) 12 
SS errr re rere rrr (Miles) 26 
he and én dn ws eens dace senenesaeeek bee (Miles) 2 
Steam motor lines in operation............+..eeeeeeees . -(Miles) 82 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. 


written information will be furnished on application to 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


SEDRO, WASHINGTON. 


SrTvaTION.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also 
via Skagit River. 

Resources.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are 
magnificent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of 
hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. 

CoauL.—Coal mines are in operation five and ten 
miles distant. Tests have shown these coals to make 
the best of coke. 

Inon.—Iron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent 
to the coal. 

LUMBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber 
lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. 
Fir and cedar. 

GOLD AND SILveR.—The celebrated Silver Creek, 
Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper 
valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly 
galena, very rich in silver 


Northern 
Pacific R. BR. Co.’s 


THE 


Area of Grounds, 65 acres. 


\ pews 3 


HOPS. 


TIMBER. 


OATS. 


FRUIT. 


pa ees oe 


Buildings, 23. oe oe P 
BUSINESS PROPERTY P"” 
One of the Finest Plants ‘agelsionanedwoe, GS 


in the World. 
THESE SHOPS are the 


nucleus of a great manufac- 
turing center. 


FREE SITES for factories 
are offered by The Excelsior 
Park Land Co. 


THE 


P. 0. Box 943, Tacoma, 








Full printed and 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General cei cil of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 


S 


E 
S EDR 
R 
O 


NEW CAR SHOPS 









EXCELSIOR PARE LAND CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS —Limestone, marble, copper, 
nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. N 


TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 
systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 


COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 
Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 
TRON. and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit River, the 


largest river emptying into Puget Sound. 

MANUF ACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 
door factory, furniture and bucket factory, paper and 
pulp works, oat meal mills, brewery, foundry 
machine shop and smelter. 

IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hote), 
$10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 


SILVER. 
blocks and residences. 


For Maps and Pamphlets address 


SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMEAT CO., 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or 


GOLD. 


SEDRO, WASH. 





Edison Station, 
(TACOMA ) 


Cost - - $1,000,000. 


Working Capacity, 
2,000 Men. 


IF YOU WANT a safe 


and profitable investment buy Edison 
property now while prices are low 
and terms easy. 


$10 Cash will Secure a 
choice Residence Lot. We own and 
control all the desirable property at 
Edison. For full information and a 
handsome picture showing the shops, 
Edison and Tacoma, address 


AT 


RUSSELL T. JOY, Gen’l Manager. 


house, three churches, bank, newspaper, business * 


™ 








dager & 


eget 
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SLIGO ROLLINS MILLS. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iror 


Used by the principal railroads in the \emnees Stat 
and warranted unexcell 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








QUALILY OUR SPECIALTY. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAuL, MINN. 





THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 8, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUTOMATIC INJECTOR, 
Operated Entirely by One Handle. 
They are Always Reliable. 
Can be Used as Lifter or Non- Lifter. 





Chicago, Western Agents. 


CRANE CO., 


The Hayden & Derby Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 111 Liberty Street, . ~ 


- SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





NEW YORE. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOWESS Fertos Diss Zonenge guisln, Det 


OTREL “MES 


HOWE, BROWN & CO., Limited, 
93 John St., New York. 





"PITTSB URGH, PA. 


127 Oliver St., Boston. 


228 Lake St., Chicago. 





CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO IRON STORE CO., Agents, 8t. Louis, Mo. 








‘WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


| THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 


799 Greenwich St., New York. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of 
All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


National Surface Guard Co. 


Office 445 “‘The Rookery,” 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of the 


Steel Surface 
Railway Cattle Guard. 


15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 
No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CAUTION! 







CE 

we PLA TO > By 

She SZ 
F A 

BRIDGE @& “Ou DRIET 
BOLTS Ly BOLTS 
a eee 4? 

uw KINDS OF BOMnHE. 


MICHIGAN J Bor & NUT Works 


The CHAPMAN JACK 


»  (PATENTED.) 
Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best 72; Crnsicer The Cheapest. 


THE CHAPMAN JACK C0., 


OCLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The “PERMANENCE” Braud 
OF ROOFING. 


This material is the product of the NoN-Ox'pIzAbLt 
IRON SLAG OF S'LVER ORES and other : RECLOUS METALS 
and ASPHALT. This roofing is better than Tin or Corru- 
gated Iron, and costs less. 

LEE COMPOSITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
29 Broadway, New York. 





Seema Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 


—a_ f_ ta 


CLEVELAND CITY FORGE AND IRON CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The NATION 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 


Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. 


BRAKE SHO 


PARKER & TOPPING, Vp 


BRAINERD, MINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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AGENTS FOR THE lm) aaa ~ " 

CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, (jigigeeucie aaa 
PHENIX BLDG., CHICAGO. oe 

Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS 


Builders of High Grade 
Corliss Engines, 
Giddings’ Automatics. 


SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND CONDENSING, 
Complete Plants Furnished 
Works: SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
BRANCH OFFICE 
, CHICAGO, ILL. 








i8 South Canal Street 


reLOELAED DUDGEow, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 














Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. 
Cuas. A. Oris, THos. Jopiine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


The OLTLS Sle, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. F, E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 
Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates. Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HENRY E. WEDELSTAEDT & CO., 
Stationers. eerLera vers. —rinters. 
SPECIALTIES: 


SPECIALTIES: 
Blank Books and Office Supplies. Wedding Invitations, Reception and Calling Cards 
Type Writer Paper and Ribbons. Engraved and Printed. 


Send for Catalogue and Price Listof Bank and Office Stationery. Send for sample book of fine correspondence papers. 
25 Hast Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


L MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co. 


Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 
Toledo Malleable Iron Works. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers a Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

("Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lu5ricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
nes boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 

cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 
C Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. ve 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





Chicago Branch Office: 
Phos: 


hcenix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
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Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 





Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders proroptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice Pres’t and Treas 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





Geo. W. MORRIs, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treas 


AARON FRENCH, Chairman. 
P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


Juuius E. Frenca, Vice Chairman. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CoO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 


BARNEY & SMITH MF’G COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 
Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


E. J. BARNEY, Pres’t. J.D. PLATT, Vice Pres’t & Treas. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 





A. M. KITTREDGE, Sup’t. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
E.E.BARNEY. A.C. BARNEY. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYsis of Ores, Trons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Tron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office. THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirrTsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw York«K. 
RoBertT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soe. C. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tron Co. 
Joun.J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. Fiero, Insp’g Engin’r; G.W.G. Ferris, ©. E.; JAMES C. HALLSTED.C, E.; 








Wa. P.Gronau,C. E.; D.W. MCNAvGuHeERr, C. E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 








JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. S. EDGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz, Sec’y 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Specialty 


Car Axels, 


H.C. McNarn, N. W. Agent. 
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NORTH DAKOTA'S WHEAT RESERVE. —The rail- 


road traffic managers estimate that only about 


| thirty per cent, of last fall’s crop has left the 


farms and elevators and reached its destination. 

If this is true; if more than two-thirds of the crop 

is yet to be sold, there is a reserve of wealth in 

the country that ought to afford a sure basis of 
prosperity.—Fargo Argus. 
Pai 

COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON. — Some idea of the 

magnitude of the salmon industry at the mouth 


' of the Columbia is thus given by the Astorian: 


| “About $2,000,000 is permanently invested, and 


the purchase of twine, tin, salt and other mat- 
| 


| the early part of each year. 








erials will aggregate about $1,000,000 more in 
During the four 
months’ season another $1,000,000 is paid out for 
material, wages and expense accounts.” 
Pia 
CURIOUS FacTs ABOUT BIRDS.—When a flock 
of birds is in flight it is still one body, one will, 
says a writer; it will rise, or circle, or swoop 
with a unity that is truly astonishing. A flock 
of snow buntings will perform their aerial evolu- 
tions with a precision that the best-trained sol- 
diery cannotequal. Have the birds an extra sense 
which we have not? A brood of young partridges 
in the woods will start up like an explosion, 
every known particle and fragment hurled into 
the air at the same instant, without word or sig- 
nal. How is it done? 
«x 
GOLD IN BLACK SAND.— Some Spokane peo- 
ple sent to our chamber of commerce last week 
for black sand containing gold to experiment on. 
The experimenters will get the sand, but they 
are doomed to certain disappointment. The gold 
is in the sand, plenty of it, and there are tens 
of thousands of tons of such gold sands on the 
Oregon and Washington coast, but it appears 
impossible to separate the sand from the gold. 
Every six months some one discovers some sure 
method of doing it, but after faithful trial and 
the expenditure ofall available money the effort 
has to be abandoned. If one could only hit on 
some way of separating the sand from the gold, 
he would be rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
but though many smart men have tried it, it still 
remains one of the secrets that nature stubbornly 
refuses to reveal.—As/orian. 
x 
THE LONGEST BUCKET TRAMWAY.—‘‘Speak- 
ing of mines,” said a mining man toa lortland 
Telegram reporter, ‘ta bucket tramway for con- 
veying gold quartz has been built at the Culver 
Mining Company’s mine on Pehastin Creek, 
Washington, that is, I think, the only onein the 
Northwest. It will have the longest span of 
any such tramway in the world. The tram- 
way isa bucket cable line run by gravity from 
the gold mine near the summit of a mountain 
3,400 feet high to the ten-stamp mill 1,403 feet be- 
low. The endless cable is five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter and about 13,000 feet long, the bucket 
being tixed to it at intervals of 150 feet. The 
first and longest span is 2,150 feet between 
stations and the others are 1,750, 250, 800 and 
1,200 feet longin the order named, descending 
toward the mill. The cable travels over a sheave 
at each end and passes over a vertical wheel at 
each station. The possible speed is so great that 
two brakes have to be used to control it, and the 
power developed by it is used to operate the mill. 
Kach bucket carries 150 pounds of ore and the 
tramway will deliver 100 tons in 24 hours,” 
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~ { LITTLE NONSENSE 


I'm afraid ghed the mother that our Charles is 
vetting to be nothing but a fashion plate 
You don’t know hit her husband growled He 
kes me more like a contribution plate 
Wi fe Henry, love, Lwish you would throw away 
that book and talk to mie I feel so dull A long 
t lence, and no reply O Henry, my foot is asleep 
tin Henry “sit Phendon't talk: you might wake it 


Caller Your next door wl suppear to be very 
biet pe ‘ 
“ Mrs. Spinks Ye the walls are very thin, and 
se the mean things keepqutlet to hear what we sas 
i! The Hot Springs Cat advertises as follows Wanted 
irs At this office, a young lady wl can run a typewriter 
Without trving t run the editor We know we are no 
estell pretty and sometimes go around with a suspender 
baby down and shoes off four corns hurt, but this is our 
Mag ‘ itfa We don't propose to be heehawed at) by 
Prednis mia woman or chitd his Si snap for some quiet 
derate girl whoaint afraid of home-made socks 
i Lred whiskers 





hap 


“He's willing to live here.” 


INGRATITUDE RESENTED 
a ust leave at ten o'clock. or he cunnot come here anv more 
N i t that. after the manv times he has been on hand and so kind to 
the re 
| he said as he Miss Oldtime: You play chess very well for one 
| ! tid, and then with | who has played so little.’ 

I he y way in which you Miss Newcomet! Thanks. IT shall be glad when I 
can play as wellas you; but Lsuppose it takes years 
ind years of practice 

i year t | 
t | As the curtain slowly decended between the acts he 
uarters three } suid: “Idon't see why they call that .a drop curtain 
m | It doesn’t drop—it just rolls down.” 
Ah, yes!” she returned: “but you see it’s a signal 
om Poke ttonad to lease that all for the men to go out and take a drop of something.” 
ri While he was away | Amateur—"Do you warrant this bicycle to be gen- 
hat he did. You see they ull | th : 
, g the gold cure Tradesman—“!I don't understand you, sir.’ 
pain cig | “J want to know about its habits. The last bieycle 
it Mt. Vernon. He wentinto | 7] had not only threw me, but whirled about as I struck 
recent cold snap, soaked his | the ground and jumped all over me.’ 
aricd thee broke it off in | — 
urbe itof a hair it That Irishman had a correct appreciation of the 
eae fitness of things who, being asked by the judge when 
mately Pa. you wouldn't like when he applied for a license to sell whisky if he was 
would you Papa ( fondly Indeed | of good moral character, replied: 
darling Sweet Girl: “Well, V'll “Faith, yer honor, I don’t see the necessity of a 


good moral character to sell whisky.” 








ANDREWS’ “FOLDING” BED. 


Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
BEST MADE. 


Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc. 






A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 


-LCURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them returnagain, I meana 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bott!e of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


Hil. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 














IS THE BEST. 
Fenew Home: SEWING MACHINE CO, ORANGENASS 


Y. ean ee i 
Isruouis ¥° FOR SALE BY Suuasto | i 


W. F. ELWAS, 687 Wavasuas Sc., St. PauL MINN. 
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MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 
owers Northwest, can furnish you with tne 
CHOICEST of Flowers for ae 


Plants “t=poseacienae 
Seeds 


House Plants. Choice emg 
Send for Catalogue. Co orders 
» 
First Ave. South and fe a 
or City Store, 15 Fourth St. 8 


for funerals promptly fi 
ENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 


63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N. P. 
kK. R. These Springs are fast becoming celebrated as a 
HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT. The waters are a 
8 ific for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, etc. Hotel open the entire year. 
Terms from 82.00 to 83 50 per day. Baths extra. 
For information address I. G. McCAIN, 
Hot Springs, Washington. 


AILORING C2 


149 Nist. Paul’s Leading 











Low-Priced Tailors. 











We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
la. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 


Hlowers | Seeds 
Seeds 


Hlowers 


MENDENHALL, 


Plants the Fae of preening 
Plant 




















Est of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and all other 

purposes. 
Large assortment of fine bed- 
~~: wand Ae ee grants. Choice 
nd for Cata- 





| logue. Telegraph anteus “tor ~——% promptly filled. 


MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave. South and 18th St, ' 
or City Stere, 15 Fourth St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


pet cp et NY i PN 
: Personal gften to Fat gy Assa 
yzing Necting ater, etc. 
mail S express atrended to a Write for 
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Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. It has no rival city within 400 miles. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c00 
worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
has the best water-power on the continent. It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 
Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 
If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


A. M. CANNON, Banker ; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; 


“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 





want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
make a visit to this country and see for yourself. It will 
pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


wonderful world. 

Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 
H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 
NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE. — 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc. 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast. 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the igricultur.l us well as the 
mineral sections of Mont.nu, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be 
the largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, 
and the supply point for the upper and 
lower Kootenai mining country ; 


Newport, Wash., located in the Meta- 
line mining district, and the head of 
navig.tion on the Pend d‘Oreille River, 
with magnificent w.terpower, ina lumber 
district unequalled in the Northwest; 


Hirrington, Wash., located in the Big 
Bend furming district, in Lincoln County, 
producing 5,000,000 bushels of wheat alone ; 
and a city on the Columbia River on the 
eastern slope of the Cuscade Mountains. 


Correspondence solicited and information freely 
given; special attention given to Eastern inquiries. 
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